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The  0boe  and  the  Bassoon  ^ 


The  parting  of  the  ways 
between  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  modern 
double  and  single  reed  instru¬ 
ments  took  place  in  the  17th  century. 
The  inventions  of  DENNER  eventually 
were  developed  into  the  modem  clarinet 
while  the  older  form  of  the  CHALU- 
MEAU  was  evolved  into  the  modem 
Oboe  and  Bassoon. 

Evidence  of  primitive  forms  of  double 
reed  instruments  may  be  found  in  the 
records  of  ancient  Egypt  and  classical 
Greece.  One  primitive  form,  the  Mu¬ 
sette,  is  still  used  in  certain  oriental 
countries.  While  the  Chalumeau  or 
Shepherd's  Pipe  is  one  of  the  oldest 
kno%vn  types  of  musical  instmments,  it 
was  not  until  the  early  part  oi  the  16th 
century  that  serious  composition  in¬ 
cluded  parts  for  double  reed  instruments. 

The  Oboe  has  been  varkMisly  known  in 
the  past  as  the  Bombardo,  Bombardi, 
Pommers  (German),  Piffero  Pastoral 
(Italian),  and  Hautbois.  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  several  sizes 
were  developed  of  which  the  Hautbois 
(high  wood)  was  the  treble  or  soprano. 
This  instrument  with  its  modem  re- 
hnements  is  our  Oboe. 

Common  at  that  time  but  extinct  now 
were  the  OBOE  DI  CACCIA  and  the 
OBOE  D’AMORE.  The  Oboe  D’Amore 
frequently  scored  by  Bach  was  pitched 
a  minor  third  lower  than  the  Hautbois 
and  consequently  possessed  a  deeper 
tone.  The  Oboe  Di  Caccia  was  usually 
built  in  two  keys,  a  fifth  and  sixth  below 
the  Hautbois.  Actually  it  would  be 
more  accurately  described  as  a  small 
Bassoon  rather  than  a  larger  Oboe. 

The  English  Horn  or  COR  ANGLAIS 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Oboe  Di  Caccia  since  in  its  modem 
form  it  is  pitched  a  fifth  lower  than  our 
Oboe.  Actually  the  English  Horn  is 
a  tenor  Oboe  while  the  Bassoon  is  a  bass 
Oboe.  Music  originally  scored  for  the 
Oboe  D’Amore  is  now  transposed  and 
played  by  the  modem  Oboe. 
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There  is  evidence  of  the  development  of 
the  Bassoon  in  strikingly  modem  form 
as  early  as  1540.  Yet  the  name  is  credit¬ 
ed  by  many  historians  as  being  of  such 
ancient  origin  that  some  form  of  primi¬ 
tive  Bassoon  may  have  existed  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  name  BUSAINE  (of  oriental  origin, 
meaning,  deep-toned  pipe)  also  appears 
in  mediaeval  manuscripts.  The  early 
German  name,  FAGOTT,  and  the 
Italian,  FAGOTTO,  mean  literally, 
a  bundle  of  sticks,  since  the  Bassoon  is 
credited  as  being  the  first  instrament  to 
be  doubled  back  upon  itself. 

Various  types  of  wood  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  materiak  used,  although  hard  rub¬ 
ber  or  ebonite  have  been  employed 
successfully  in  constmcting  Oboes.  The 
better  grades  of  Oboes  are  now  made  of 
Grenadillo  wood,  while  the  best  Bas¬ 
soons  are  made  of  either  curly  or  ''bird’s 
eye”  maple. 

Numerous  key  systems  have  also  been 
employed  and  discarded.  The  German, 
Heckel,  developed  a  system  known  as 
the  Heckel  system  for  Bassoon,  which 
is  now  used  almost  universally.  The 
Paris  Conservatory  is  given  credit  for 
the  development  of  the  modern  Con¬ 
servatory  key  system  for  Oboe  which  is 
also  most  commonly  used  today. 

The  Buescber  Band  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany  now  offers  two  splendid  models, 
a  Heckel  system  Bassoon  and  a  Con¬ 
servatory  system  Oboe,  both  of  which 
carry  out  the  best  traditions  of  the  past 
with  all  of  the  mechanical  and  musical 
refinements  known  to  modem  science. 


Free  Trial,  Eksy  Payments.  Any  Bues- 
cher  instrument  for  band  or  orchestra — 
saxophone,  comet,  trampet,  trombone, 
etc. — may  be  had  for  free  trial  in  your 
home.  Send  now  for  literature  and 
detaik  of  trial  offer.  No  obligation. 
Mention  instmment. 


Bl'ESCHER  BA7«D  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
403  Boeacker  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Without  obligation  pleaaa  aend  literature  and  detaila  of  trial 
DU  (inatrument)- 
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ACT  NOW!  If  Youl 

want  your  New  “SPINNO”" 
in  time  for  Spring  Contests  .  ■ 

Designed  and  perfectly  balanced  for  solo  twirling  high  throws 
and  spectacnlar  work  on  parade  and  football  field.  Length  34 
inches,  %  inch  shaft;  wei^t  28  ounces.  Spiral  grooring  in  center 
of  shaft  gires  illusion  of  revolutions  faster  than  actual.  Brilliant 
indestruc^le  chromium  finish.  The  finest 
twirling  baton  ever  designed. 

STRONG  AND  STURDY  f  \ 

Reinforced  with  wood  shaft;  utmost  stren|;th  y 

and  sturdiness.  Cut  shows  hickory  reinforcmg  y 

in  the  shaft. 


Sent  now  will 
bring  you 


10  Big  Issues 
of  The 

SCHOOL 

MUSICIAN 


Speed  “Spinno”  Twirling  Baton 

Like,  in  every  respect,  hut  siae.  This  speed  twirler  is  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  fast  exhihiti<m  and  contest  work.  Recommended 
for  two-baton  twirling,  and  for  junior  and  girl  twirlers.  Positively 
the  fastest  baton  ever  made.  Length  32  inches,  %  inch  shaft; 
weight  approximately  22  ounces. 


a  black 

Baked  Enamel 
folding 


Get  Yours  FREE 


Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  complete  drum  major’s  outfit  for 
your  band  absoltUely  free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your 
band  members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL  B^SICIAN,  official 
organ  of  the  National  School  Band  Association.  A  full  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  costs  but  iixty  cents — Two-Quarters-and-a-lXme.  That 
pays  for  ten  big  issues — every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send 
these  thir^-five  subs,  with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN ;  and  your  choice  of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  **How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,”  wiU  be  sent  to  you  at  once 
postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 


Music  Stand 

Highest  Quality 


“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 

Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  writ¬ 
ten  eroecially  for  the  layman  who  starts 
from  **8cratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration 
and  diagram  with  a  simplified  and  easy- 
to-nnderstand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this 
fascinating  art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice 
all  by  yourself. 


may  be 

Withdrawn 

very  soon 


Unless  postage  is  provided  u^h  order, 
all  stands  are  shipped  Express  Collect. 

A  single  stand  may  be  mailed  to  any 
part  within  150  miles  of  Chicago  for 
11  cents,  within  300  miles  of  Chicago 
for  14  cents,  within  600  miles  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  17  cents,  within  1,000  miles  of 
Chicago  for  23  cents,  within  1,400  miles 
of  Chicago  for  26  cents,  within  1,800 
miles  of  Chicago  for  32  cents,  and  any 
distance  over  1,800  miles  from  Chicago 
for  37  cents. 

Six  or  more  stands  should  he  shipped 
by  Express  Collect  as  the  charges,  when 
divided  among  the  six  or  more  snbscrih- 
ers,  will  amount  to  bnt  a  few  cents  each. 


Act  Now!  Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  tmtire 
enrollment — ^with  no  free  prise.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  ^is 
wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited. 
Besides  yon  need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  thu  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you.  m 


230  N.'Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


C.  R.  Hacknay  sfartad  taackin9  music  only 
as  a  hobby.  Whan  ha  first  want  into  tha 
school  systam  ha  want  as  a  taachar  of 
"practical"  subjacts,  finding  an  avocation 
in  his  work  with  high  school  orchostras  and 
ansamUos.  In  1929  this  avocation  bocama 
his  vocation,  and  ha  has  sinca  boon  doing 
full  timo  dirocting  work. 

Mr.  Haeknoy  was  wall  qualifiod  for  this  now 
position  which  ho  ossumod,  for  ho  had 
boon  a  school  musician  himsaK,  and  had  a 
doop  understanding  with  tha  problems  to  bo 
oncountorod  in  this  now  role.  Ho  had 
started  playing  comet  at  the  ago  of  thir¬ 
teen,  spending  many  free  hours  during  high 
school  days  mastering  the  instrument. 


At  Toms  Christian  university,  in  Fort  Worth, 
Mr.  Hackney  took  an  active  part  in  all  of 
the  phases  of  musical  work.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band,  the  orchestra,  and  the  glee 
club  for  the  entire  four  years. 

When  this  teacher  became  a  director,  his 
first  appointment  was  in  Caldwell,  Texas,  high 
school.  In  this  town,  with  a  population  of 
only  1,700,  C.  R.  Hackney  built  up  and 
maintained  a  fina  band  of  sixty  members. 
The  band  won  First  Division  rating  in  Class 
C  in  1933  in  the  State  contest.  From  there 
it  stepped  into  Class  I  and  has  twice  won 
Second  Division  rating  in  that  group.  Tha 
Caldwell  band  won  high  score  over  many 
marching  bands  in  the  contest  last  year. 


Mr.  Hackney  has  been  very  successful  in 
developing  outstanding  soloists  as  well  as 
the  mejor  units.  Eleven  soloists  and  en¬ 
sembles  were  taken  to  the  Dixie  Band  con¬ 
test  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  last  year. 
Out  of  this  group  nine  placed  in  First  Divi¬ 
sion  and  two  in  Second  Division. 

The  Mexia  high  school  band,  of  which  Mr. 
Hackney  has  bean  director  since  September, 
1935,  numbers  seventy  members.  Since  Mr. 
Hackney  took  up  the  baton  in  Maxia,  a 
band  house  has  been  constructed  with  sound 
proof  walls,  practice  rooms,  equipment 
room,  and  oHica.  The  band  has  almost  per¬ 
fect  instrumentation,  and  the  Band  Mothers 
club  has  promised  to  see  that  it  is  perfected 
during  this  coming  summer. 
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'  *  School  bands  of  the 

nation  are  taking  the 
front  ranks  of  contest  glory  with  Pan-American  in¬ 
struments.  Many  of  the  best  school  bands  in  the 
country  are  fully  P-A  equipped.  And  thmre  are  sound 
reasons  behind  these  facts. 

P-A  instruments  are  really  fine  musical  instruments; 
beautifully  toned,  pitdi  perfect,  easy  blowing,  well 
made,  sti^y,  reliable.  Students  make  more  rapid 
progress  with  such  instruments. 

The  moderate  prices  of  P-A  instruments  open  op¬ 
portunities  to  more  students  and  aids  in  acquiring 
full  band  instrumentation.  A  band  of  matched  in¬ 
struments  gives  better  results. 

School  officials,  parents,  and  citisens  respond  with 
community  support  to  the  economy  with  whidi  a 
band  may  be  so  finely  equipped  and  to  the  rapid 
progress  P-A  bands  invariably  make.  P-A  hands  are 
“well  begun"  with  an  extra  advantage  on  success. 

See  your  local  P-A  Dealer.  Try  the  mew  models  of 
P-A  Trumpets,  Trombones,  Comets,  Clarinets, 
Sonsaphones,  and  other  brass,  reed,  and  double  reed 
instruments,  or  write  direct  for  latest  cataloc  and 
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terms.  This  places  yon  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever.  See  your  P-A  D^er,  or  write  direct  to^y  sure. 


Pee  Amerlcea  BeaU  lest.  A  Cose  Ce., 

42i  P-ABMs..nklMrt.lNe. 
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News  and 


Comments 


Rnanci«l  Angla 

•  Directing  and  managing  a  school 
band,  aacceaafoliy,  is  not  a  business 
confined  to  teaching  beginners  to  play 
and  finally  putting  them  through  their 
paces  before  an  audience.  The  director 
must  be  a  good  business  man  besides. 
School  boards  are  generally  in  need  of 
sound  conviction,  and  the  director  who 
can  budget  his  investment  require¬ 
ments  and  approach  his  problems  with 
sound  judgment  is  usually  regarded 
with  the  utmost  co-operation. 

Carleton  Stewart  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  has  reached  the  top  in  develop¬ 
ing  both  his  band  and  his  orchestra. 
These  two  organisations  are  recognised 
as  among  the  very  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  he  also  has  that  other  thing 
in  big  measure.  And  as  evidence  of 
the  cooperation  his  school  board  and 
bis  public  are  giving  him,  we  have 
but  to  remind  you  that  the  Mason  City 
school  system  was  the  first  on  record 
to  build  an  exclusive  music  building 
for  its  instrumental  students  and  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  latest  achievement  is 
in  getting  adopted  his  plan  for  a  re¬ 
volving  Investment  fund,  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  in  the  following  letter. 
This  is  published  here  for  the  help  and 
suggestion  it  may  bring  to  other  direc¬ 
tors: 

“The  necessity  for  this  fund  came 
about  when  we  found  that  we  had  a 
larae  investment  in  Instruments  which 
have,  naturally,  after  a  period  of  years, 
deteriorated  and  many  of  them  ac¬ 
tually  worn  out  We  have  always  had 
a  fund  upon  which  we  could  draw  for 
repairing,  and  although  we  keep  our 
in{itruments  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion,  they  are  subject  to  much  usage, 
some  of  it  rather  bard  usage,  and  the 
instruments  do  wear  out. 

“Our  school  owns  about  $8,000  worth 
of  Instruments,  including  4  oboes,  1 
English  horn,  4  bassoons,  7  French 
horns,  7  basses,  1  pedal  tympanl,  1  hand 
tympanl,  3  bass  clarinets,  and  3  alto 
clarinets.  We  do  not  buy  clarinets,  cor¬ 
nets  or  trombones,  except  bass  trom- 
bonea 

“Our  problem,  we  felt  was  this:  If 
we  waited  too  long  to  trade  in  our  in¬ 
struments,  we  would  get  almost  noth¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  if  we  did  not  begin 
to  replace  our  instruments  gradually, 
then  we  would  have  to  buy  them  all  at 
once,  and  an  $8,000  appropriation  is 
not  easy  to  get  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
economy  to  operate  it  that  way  in  any 
line  of  business.  The  good  business 
head  plans  not  only  bis  Individual  in¬ 
vestment  but  the  upkeep  of  that  in¬ 
vestment  and  he  plans  it  that  way 
because  he  knows  that  it  is  efficiency 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  shape 
with  replacement  when  required,  as 
well  as  repaired. 

“So  1  presented,  and  received  ap¬ 
proval  of,  a  plan  for  a  fund  of  $S00 
annually  to  be  spent  entirely  for  new 


instruments.  If  this  entire  amount  is 
not  spent  in  any  one  year,  it  accumu¬ 
lates  to  the  credit  of  our  instrument 
fund.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  once  we 
get  our  Instruments  back  to  par,  that 
we  can  maintain  a  relatively  new  sup¬ 
ply  of  instruments  at  all  times. 

“Personally,  I  consider  this  one  of 
the  biggest  things  we  have  done  out 
here  for  the  Insurance  of  our  large 
and  well  equipped  band.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  that  we  have  another  fund  of  $700 
annually  for  music  and  repairs.” 

•  •  • 

•  Stanley  P.  Trusselle  has  accepted 
a  position  as  instrumental  director  in 
the  high  schools  and  grade  school  of 
Albion,  New  York.  The  high  schools 
of  Albion  have  an  enrollment  of  near¬ 
ly  800  students.  Included  in  the  in¬ 
strumental  groups  are  a  senior  band, 
a  girls’  hand,  a  grade  school  band,  a 
beginners’  group,  and  an  orchestra. 

ess 

Bigger  end  Better 

•  There  has  been  an  enormous  step- 
up  in  school  band  interest  in  Chicago 
this  past  year  according  to  local  band 
directors.  Captain  Charles  Ostergren 
of  Nicholas  Senn  high  schotri  has  the 
largest  enrollment  of  beginners  and 
Junior  musicians  that  he  has  had  in 
the  past  five  years.  Similar  reports 
come  from  other  Chicago  schools. 

This  increased  interest  and  activity 
it  is  believed  is  quite  general  because 
we  are  hearing  of  new  bands  almost 
every  day.  The  south  and  east  are 
particularly  awakened  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  instrumental  school  music, 
see 

Union  Musicians  Co-operate  with 
School  Band 

•  One  of  the  most  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  to  the  Joliet  high 
school  band  in  preparation  for  their 
eastern  trip  was  the  unanimously 
kind  and  friendly  endorsement  of  the 
local  union  musicians,  and  their  do¬ 
nation  of  $60  to  the  fund  for  the  band 
trip.  ’This  is  particularly  significant 
in  view  of  much  that  has  been  said 
and  printed  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Musicians  union  generally  toward  the 
school  band  movement. 

The  Joliet  local  passed  a  resolution 
voting  complete  support  of  the  band 
and  pledging  their  co-operation  in  the 
band’s  tag  day.  The  complete  text 
of  the  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  Joliet  Township  high 
school  band  has  been  Invited  to  render 
concerts  for  the  Association  of  Music 
Educators  of  United  States  and  Canada 
in  New  York  city,  and 

“Whereas  the  band  has  also  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  render  concerts  for  one  week 
at  Radio  City  and  will  be  heard  by 
many  thousands  of  people  and  will 


bring  honor  and  glory  to  our  city,  and 
“Whereas  we,  as  professional  musi¬ 
cians,  are  proud  of  this  band.  Its  direc¬ 
tor,  A.  R.  McAllister,  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and 

“Whereas  there  will  necessarily  be 
an  expense  in  connection  therewith, 
part  of  which  must  be  raised  by  the 
citisens  of  Joliet,  therefore 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Mu^cians 
Protective  union,  local  37,  of  Joliet, 
contribute  the  sum  of  $60  toward  de¬ 
fraying  said  expense,  and 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Mu¬ 
sicians  Protective  union  extend  its 
best  wishes  to  Director  McAllister  and 
the  band  for  a  moat  successful  trip.” 

•  as 

Summer  It  Almott  Here 
•  With  signs  of  spring  evident  every 
where  we  find  another  proof  that  sum¬ 
mer  is  not  far  distant  in  the  numerous 
band  and  orchestra  music  camp  bulle¬ 
tins  which  have  been  coming  into  our 
ofiice.  From  New  England’s  rock 
bound  coast  to  the  majestic  mountains 
rising  in  the  west  plans  are  being  laid 
down  for  another  season’s  glorious 
outings  and  musical  adventures. 

Among  the  camps  which  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  their  programs  are 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Music  camp  in 
Estes  Park,  Colorado,  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Summer  Band  school  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Tufts  College  in  Boston,  the 
Music  Recreation  camp  under  the 
auspices  of  the  VanderCook  School  of 
Music  in  Bridgman,  Michigan,  the 
Davidson,  North  Carolina,  College 
Music  School  camp,  and  the  Ernest 
Williams  camp  in  the  Catskills. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Music  camp 
will  open  for  two  weeks  on  June  17. 
Among  the  faculty  members  will  be 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Noble  Cain,  Henry 
Sopkin,  Forrest  McAllister,  L.  E. 
Smith,  John  T.  Roberts,  H.  T.  Gins- 
burg,  Robert  Organ,  Nicolas  Desciose, 
Ronald  Faulkner,  E.  C.  Blackburn, 
Val  Henrich,  W.  E.  Light.  Ralph  King, 
and  Lee  Lockhart.  J.  De  Forest  Cline 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  camp. 

The  New  England  Summer  Band 
school  on  the  campus  of  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege  in  metropolitan  Boston  will  be 
of  three  weeks’  duration  in  July. 
There  will  be  divisions  for  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  high  school  students.  Leo 
Rich  Lewis  and  Lawrence  W.  Chides- 
ter  will  be  among  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we 
receive  the  announcement  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  summer  session  of  the  Vander¬ 
Cook  School  of  Music,  Chicago.  Tbe 
summer  session  of  five  weeks  opens 
June  29  and  closes  July  31.  Among 
the  faculty  members  will  be  H.  A. 
VanderCook,  H.  E.  Nutt,  E.  H.  Bergh, 
Forrest  L.  Buchtel,  Robert  Buggert, 
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G.  F.  Oates,  Larry  Hammond,  Haskell 
^Tarr,  G.  E.  Holmes,  Merle  Isaac, 
Ralph  Lewis,  Joe  Olivadoti,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Schrelber,  Dr.  George  L.  Tenney, 
and  J.  R.  Wilson. 

School  musicians  will  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  second  annual  Music 
Recreation  camp  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Bridgman,  Michigan,  August  3  to 
16,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vander- 
Cook  School  of  Music. 

Davidson  College  in  Davidson, 
North  Carolina,  offers  a  Music  School 
camp  under  the  direction  of  James 
Christian  Pfohl  from  June  23  to  July 
31.  The  students  will  be  boused  in 
college  dormitories. 

The  Ernest  Williams  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  camp  in  Saugerties,  New 
York,  always  draws  a  large  number 
of  music-hungry  students.  Among  the 
faculty  members  of  this  camp  are 
Mayhew  Lake,  Pierre  Henrotte,  and 
Georges  Barrere. 

•  •  • 

What  They  Are  Doing 

•  An  interesting  little  note  on  the 
front  of  a  program  for  the  annual  re¬ 
vue  of  the  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
high  school  orchestra  attracted  our 
attention.  “We  present  this  program 
for  your  enjoyment  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  interest  you  further  in  what 
we  are  doing  and  may  do  toward  the 
development  of  the  music  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  music  students  of  Charleston 
are  under  the  supervision  of  J.  Henry 
Francis.  A  string  ensemble,  a  clarinet 
quartet,  and  a  brass  quartet,  as  well 
as  the  high  school  orchestra  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  revue. 

•  •  • 

Ohio  Teachers  Plan  Conveniion 

•  The  Ohio  Music  Teachers  have  set 
the  dates  for  their  association  meeting 
for  May  6,  6,  and  7  in  Marion.  The 
main  topic  for  consideration  at  the 
convention  will  be  the  certification  of 
teachers.  The  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  who  are  in  charge  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  plans  are  Mrs.  H.  K.  Mouser,  Ma¬ 
rion,  president;  Joseph  Cleeland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  first  vice-president;  Gerald  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Toledo,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Harm  Harms,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Columbus;  L.  W.  Fenstermacher, 
auditor;  and  Miss  Mary  Breckeisen, 
Toledo,  librarian. 

•  •  • 

Western  Texas  Bandmasters 

•  Early  in  March  bandmasters  of 
western  Texas  gathered  for  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  clinic  in  Alpine.  Attending  the 
clinic  were  T.  B.  Granger,  Alpine; 
Clyde  Rowe,  Slaton;  Charles  Walker, 
Monahans;  Ralph  L.  McGowan,  Crane; 
W.  R.  Wheeler,  Rankin;  D.  O.  Wylie, 
Lubbock;  G.  W.  Moody,  Odessa;  Joe 
L.  Haddon,  Ozona;  C.  S.  Eskridge, 
Wink;  D,  W.  Conley,  Big  Springs; 


Russell  E.  Shrader,  Midland;  Joe 
Berryman,  Ft.  Stockton;  and  Jack 
Nonce,  Iraan. 

•  •  • 

Aurora's  Spring  Concert 
0  The  West  high  school  musicians  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  entertained  friends, 
relatives,  and  visiting  musicians  at 
their  annual  spring  concert  the  after¬ 
noon  of  March  15  in  the  high  school 
auditorium.  Harry  H.  Nlgro,  director 
of  the  band  and  orchestra,  was  in 
charge  of  the  very  delightful  program 
given  below. 

March,  “Hungarian  Melody,”  Rak- 
oczy;  overture,  “The  Calif  of  Bag¬ 
dad,”  Boieldieu;  “By  the  Blue  Ha¬ 
waiian  Waters,”  Ketelbey.  These  se¬ 
lections  were  played  by  the  orchestra. 

The  band  played  the  following  num¬ 
bers:  march,  “Heroic,”  Holmes;  “Uni¬ 
versal  Judgment,”  DeNardis;  “The 
Three  Trees,”  (novelty)  McNoughten; 
“Slavonic  Rhapsody,  No.  2,”  Fried¬ 
mann;  march,  “The  Footllfter,”.  Fill¬ 
more. 

•  •  • 

DeKalb  Musicians  Entertain 
0  Nearly  one-hundred  students  pa^r- 
ticipated  in  the  annual  spring  concert 
given  by  the  DeKalb,  Illinois,  high 
school  concert  band,  March  20  in  the 
school  auditorium.  The  pleasing  pro¬ 


gram  including  the  following  numbers 
was  played: 

“The  Footlifter,”  Fillmore;  “Uni¬ 
versal  Judgment,”  DeNardis;  “In  a 
Persian  Market,”  Ketelbey;  vibraharp 
solo,  Esther  Benson  and  Ann  Swan¬ 
son;  “Spring,  Beautiful  Spring,” 
Lincke;  “My  Hero,”  Straus-Alford; 
“Youth  Triumphant,”  Hadley;  “Valse 
Trlste,”  Sibelius;  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cab¬ 
in,”  (novelty)  Alford;  “The  Merry 
Widow,”  Lehar. 

•  •  • 

Vacationers  attending  the  Texas 
Centennial  exposition  this  summer 
will  hear  many  times,  no  doubt,  the 
strains  of  the  march,  “Goliad”  during 
their  visit.  This  march,  written  by 
Joe  Berryman,  Ft.  Stockton,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  official  march  for  the 
Centennial. 

•  •  • 

Backing  Their  Band 

•  A  word  from  the  Band  Parents  club  of 
North  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  assures  us  that 
the  group  is  working  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  to  lend  the  bands  of  their  high 
school  support  in  the  spring  contests.  The 
first  band,  with  fifty  members,  has  en¬ 
tered  every  state  contest  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganised  four  years  ago.  The  band  made 
a  fine  showing  in  each  of  these  contests 
and  last  year  was  awarded  Rating  A  in 
Class  B.  Without  a  doubt  we  will  hear 
of  more  fine  work  of  these  musicians  and 
the  loyal  support  of  their  parents  again 
this  contest  season. 


Broadway 

Success 


The  Joliet  High  School  Band 
Captures  the  Show  Capital  of  the  World 


•  “MUSICIANS  in  the  pit  .  .  .  one 
minute  organ  .  .  .  stand  by  .  .  .  lights 
.  .  And  there  before  the  mammoth 
audience  of  Radio  City  Music  hall, 
like  a  great.  Jeweled  coronet  of  tur¬ 
quoise  and  yellow  gold,  glittering  in  a 
shaft  of  holy  light,  lay  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  the  Joliet  high  school 
band. 

A  moment  of  silence,  a  cataract  of 
applause  as  Director  A.  R.  McAllister 
walked  to  the  podium.  He  lifted  his 
baton,  a  stillness  like  the  silence  (rf 
gray  dawn,  and  the  famous  band 
paraded  through  the  symphonic  poetry 
of  DeNardis’  “Universal  Judgment" 
with  a  finesse  and  musicianship  that 
immediately  won  the  definite  approval 
of  the  most  sophisticated  theater  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world. 

Prom  their  first  appearance  in  New 
York’s  largest  and  most  beautiful 
palace  of  classical  entertainment  the 
Joliet  high  school  band  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  success,  a  box  office  attraction 
that  “packed-’em-in,"  four  shows  a 
day,  straight  through  the  week,  and 


established  an  attendance  record  for 
the  period,  exceeded  only  by  the 
opening  week  of  the  theater  more  than 
four  years  ago.  The  show  city  of  the 
nation  had  made  a  new  find. 

Leon  Leonldoff,  vice-president  and 
senior  producer,  borrowed  from  Sinai 
to  make  his  Easter  stage  production 
the  most  inspiringly  elaborate  of  all 
time.  And  he  succeeded.  There  were 
nearly  three  hundred  distinguished 
artists  in  the  cast  supporting  the 
band.  Including  the  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  of  seventy-five  under  the  personal 


The  Jolist  high  school  band  boforo 
the  CHy  hall  in  Now  York  city. 
Director  A.  R.  hdcAllistar  and  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  arc  on  the  stops 
with  Mayor  LaGnardia.  Tha  band  at 
this  moment  is  facing  tha  nawsroal 
Camaras  on  tha  opposite  side  of  tha 
street.  They  played  three  numbers 
in  this  serenade,  one  of  them  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  him¬ 
self.  (Auistant  Conductor  Forrest 
McAllister  in  the  foreground.) 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  heading  the 
reception  committee,  greets  Direc¬ 
tor  McAllister  and  his  band  upon 
their  arrival  in  New  York. 


direction  of  Emo  Rupee;  a  male 
chorus  of  thirty  voices;  the  talented 
Corps  de  Ballet  of  forty,  including 
eight  male  dancers;  the  thirty-six 
gracefully  famous  Rockettes  in  pre¬ 
cision  dances;  EMwlna  Elustis,  con¬ 
tralto,  and  Richard  Leibert  at  the 
organ. 

The  routine  of  the  band  opened  with 
its  magic  appearance  on  a  great,  gray 
velvet  super  stage,  automatically  ele¬ 
vated  from  the  depth  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  pit  to  stage  height  As  the  open¬ 
ing  number  ended  and  Director  Mc¬ 
Allister  took  his  bows,  the  great 
“Jewel  case”  which  extended  the  full 
width  of  the  proscenium  and  seated 
the  entire  band,  moved  mystifyingly 
backward  over  the  main  stage. 

For  its  second  number  the  band 
played  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman’s 
“Stepping  Along,"  and  during  the  last 
half  of  the  week  this  number  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Goldman  himself. 

Later  in  the  finale,  in  a  special 
marching  formation,  the  band  played 
in  unison  with  the  theater  ssrmphony, 
which  meantime  had  appeared  in  the 
pit,  while  the  Rockettes  amazed  the 
audience  with  their  smart,  spirited 
routine.  And  the  band  brought  the 
applause  to  a  glorious  crescendo  with 
Mr.  McAllister’s  unique  performance 
of  John  Philip  Sousa’s  immortal  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever.” 

Yes,  the  Joliet  high  school  band  was 
the  headline  attraction  of  the  week 
on  proverbial  “Broadway.”  Music 
critics  and  the  news  press  were  gen¬ 
erous.  The  click  of  the  newsreels 
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and  the  flash  of  photographers’  lamps 
became  commonplace.  The  calloosed 
hand  of  experience  never  lay  more 
softly  upon  the  brow  of  promise.  But 
all  of  these  emotional  evidences  of 
success  were  dwarfed  by  comparison 
when  the  box  office — unaffected,  mer¬ 
cenary,  cold-turkey — reached  Into  the 
picture  and  literally  demanded  an¬ 
other  week’s  engagement  Telegraph 
wires  grew  hot  over  the  pleading  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  New  York  the¬ 
ater  and  the  Joliet  high  8cho<ri.  “I 
sent  the  longest  telegram  that  ever 
left  my  office,”  said  W.  C.  Van  Schmus, 
president  and  managing  director  of 
Music  hall,  “to  the  Joliet  Board  of 
Education  urging  permission  to  hold 
the  band  another  week.”  But  the  J. 
B.  of  E.  was  also  practical.  "All  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  at  their  desks  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  following  spring  vaca¬ 
tion,”  they  said,  and  Director  McAl¬ 
lister  and  his  musicians  were  pretty 
much  of  the  same  opinion.  They  are 
genuinely  sincere. 

So  the  spectacular  engagement  of 
the  Joliet  high  school  band  in  the 
show  palace  of  “Broadway”  closed 


Thn  msdsl,  bssrmg  tk*  msI  of  tho 
cify  of  Now  York,  it  ofRciol  for  tho 
cHy  ond  it  tho  torn#  ot  fhoto  wliieh 
wore  protonfod  to  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
Commender  lelbo,  Generel  Perthing, 
Bobby  Jonet,  end  other  celebritiet 
upon  whom  the  greet  city  hot  eett 
itt  honor.  The  intcription  on  the  beck 
of  thit  model  reedt:  "Pretented  by 
Hon.  F.  H.  LeGuerdie,  meyor.  City 
of  New  York,  to  the  Joliet  Townthip 
High  School  Bend,  Joliet,  lllinoit, 
commemoreting  their  vitrt  to  Bureeu 
for  the  Purtherence  of  Inttnimentel 
Mutic,  Hon.  Edwin  Frenko  Goldmen, 
Cheirmen,  1936."  Eech  member  of 
the  bend,  et  well  et  the  director,  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  medelt.  (Illuttre- 
tion  ectuel  the.) 


with  the  last  performance  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  April  8,  under  a  blaie  of 
glory. 

But  this  thrilling  triumph  was  not 
f<H*  the  Joliet  high  school  band  alone. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  all  school  bands, 
great  and  small.  It  was  a  signal  tri¬ 
umph  for  the  school  band  movement 
as  a  whole. 

It  proved  the  substance,  power,  and 
value  of  instrumental  music  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  public  schools.  It  begot  a 
higher  sense  of  respect  for  all  school 
bands  and  brought  a  new  crest  of 


Mayor  LaGuardia  pint  fha  modal  of 
honor  on  Dirocior  A.  k.  McAllhfar  at 
Dr.  Goldman  loob  on. 


dignity  to  the  profession  of  school 
band  directing.  It  sent  a  beam  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  hope  into  every 
school  room  that  has,  or  hopes  for,  a 
band.  And  it  gave  fresh  courage  and 
ambition  to  thousands  of  school  band 
directors  struggling  against  traditional 
odds.  These  are  the  genuine  and 
priceless  nuggets  of  glory  in  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister’s  achievement  in  Radio  City 
Music  hall.  These  are  the  rich  fruits 
of  success  in  which  he  is  primarily 
concerned. 

Four  shows  a  day  on  the  largest 
theater  stage  in  the  world,  with 
avalanches  of  applause  thundering 
from  audiences  of  sixty-five  hundred 
at  top  box  office  prices,  easily  dwindle 
by  contrast  other  events  of  the  Joliet 
high  school  band  in  New  York,  events 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  colossal  in  the  experience  of 
any  band. 

There  was,  for  example.  Mayor  La- 
Ouardia’s  official  reception  on  the 
steps  of  the  historic  City  hall,  an 
honor  generally  reserved  for  war 
heroes  and  peace  champions  of  inter¬ 
national  importance,  with  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  intermediary,  who 
presented  the  band  and  Director  Mc¬ 
Allister  to  the  mayor. 

“Your  band  is  much  better  than  I 
expected,”  the  mayor  said,  upon  hear¬ 
ing  two  numbers.  “It  is  easy  to  sm 
they  have  received  the  best  of  train¬ 
ing.  ...  By  bringing  the  boys  here 
you’ll  be  able  to  accomplish  more  in 
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a  few  days  in  the  interest  ot  better 
school  music  for  New  York  than  1, 
with  all  my  urging,  can  possibly  do.” 

After,  himself  directing  the  band 
through  one  of  Mr.  Goldman’s 
marches.  Mayor  LaGuardia  pinned  the 
official  New  York  medal  of  welcome 
upon  Director  McAllister  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sponsor  Phyllis  Anderson 
similar  medals  for  each  and  every 
member  of  the  band.  Mr.  Goldman 
was  also  “medaled”  by  the  mayor  for 
his  instrumentality  in  bringing  the 
band  to  New  York. 

And  then  there  was  the  band  con¬ 
cert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  bouse 
officially  opening  the  Fifth  Biennial 
Music  Educators  National  conference, 
an  event  the  glory  of  which  would  in 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  Justify 
the  trip.  And  the  performance  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  when  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  music  educators  and  the 
chorus  of  two  thousand  glee-clubists 
literally  stormed  for  an  encore  against 
a  fixed  schedule,  heedless  of  a  national 
radio  audience  kept  waiting.  These, 
and  the  official  band  clinic  at  tbe 
Pennsylvania  hotel.  Director  McAl¬ 
lister  offering  a  liberal  education  in 
band  making,  each  have  a  column  to 
tell,  but  the  story  must  go  on.  It  is 
a  volume  of  thrilling  school  band  his¬ 
tory. 


•  •  • 


PhyllU  Anderaon, 
sponsor,  was  a 
popular  favorita 
with  avaryona 
along  tka  glam¬ 
orous  route  of 
tka  band. 

Philadelphia  was  the  first  of  two 
cities  to  receive  the  band  on  its  home¬ 
ward  route  from  New  York  city.  And 
the  cradle  of  independence  extended  a 
warm  hand  of  welcome.  The  local 
committee  met  the  special  train  with 
chartered  buses  that  rolled  off  imme¬ 
diately  following  bresikfast  for  sight¬ 
seeing  in  the  RCA  plants  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  back  through  narrow 
streets,  past  crumbling  relics,  along 
the  route  that  must  have  heard  the 
tramping  feet  of  the  “redcoats”  and 
the  roar  of  Liberty  Bell.  To  seventeen 
hundred  school  children  Mr.  McAllister 
and  his  band  played  a  concert  at  Gi¬ 
rard  college,  and  again  in  Irving  hall 
at  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  a 
program  to  which  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  brought  their  students  en  masse 
from  schoeds  many  miles  distant  This 
concert  was  considered  by  many,  in- 


eluding  the  eminent  director,  the  best 
ever  performed  by  the  band. 

Benne  Henton,  formerly  of  Sousa’s 
band,  and  In  his  prime  the  peer  of 
saxopbonists,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prey 
of  Girard  coilege,  were  principally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  well-oiled  Philadel¬ 
phia  arrangements. 

•  •  • 

Kent  Keller,  congressman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  offlcialiy  greeted  the  band  on 
the  main-entrance  steps  to  the  Capitol 
building  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
the  musicians  played  “Glory  of  the 
Gridiron’’  and  “The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.”  Sight-seeing  occupied  most 
of  the  day  with  the  exception  of  a 
one  hour  concert  given  at  Central 
high  school.  To  serenade  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  one  of  the  ambitions  of  the 
western  visitors,  but  the  President 
was  not  available,  and  the  band 
boarded  its  special  train  with  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  disappointment. 

How  does  the  citizenry  of  Joliet  re¬ 
act  to  the  brilliant  success  of  its  high 
school  band  on  “Broadway”?  Are  they 
proud  of  the  glory  the  band  and  its 
director  have  brought  to  the  city?  Do 
they  feel  repaid  for  the  financial  effort 
they  put  behind  the  trip? 

An  emphatic  affirmative  to  these 
questions  was  found  in  the  de¬ 
monstrative  crowd  of  ten  thousand 
who  packed  the  streets  for  blocks 
around  the  station  as  the  train  rolled 
home.  Mayor  George  C.  Jones  had 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
day  an  occasion  for  public  rejoicing 
and  was  there  with  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  to  extend  his  personal  welcome 
and  congratulations  at  that  proud  and 


happy  moment.  They  gave  the  direc¬ 
tor  and  the  band  a  grand  reception, 
and  as  the  afternoon  faded  into  twi¬ 
light,  the  hundred-or-more  big  city 
musicians,  young  men  of  the  stage, 
fantastic  playboys  of  the  “great  White 
Way^”  relaxed  gently  back  into  school 
boys,  proud  and  happy  to  be  at  home, 
tired  .  .  .  sleepy 
and  the  soft  arms  of  the  night  folded 


them  into  slumber,  as  their  fairyland 
fioated  away  like  the  fragments  of  a 
melody. 


New  York’s  proverbially  lavish  host- 
ship  to  visiting  celebrities  found  no 
exception  with  the  Joliet  high  school 
band.  The  boys  were  entertained  at 
several  dinners  and  parties,  including 
one  elaborate  luncheon  given  by  the 
United  States  Steel  corporation,  over 


which  Myron  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  presided. 

“One  thing  that  moves  me  very 
greatly,”  said  Mr.  Taylor,  “is  the  fact 
that  you  young  men,  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  pleasurable  association  with  one 
another  as  a  band,  have  not  merely  de¬ 
voted  your  efforts  to  it  as  a  diversion, 
but  you  have  seriously  undertaken, 
and  have  made  your  band  the  out¬ 
standing  boys’  band  of  the  United 
States. 

“That  this  is  so  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  times  you  have  achieved  the 


Th«  band  in  formation  bafora  tha  ttapt  of  tba  Unitad  .Statai  capital  in  highest  honors  in  the  many  contests  In 

Washington,  D.  C.  which  you  have  participated.  You  have 


adopted,  in  this  respect,  a  rule  of  life 
which.  If  persisted  In,  will  bring  each 
and  every  one  of  you  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  in  anything  you  may  undertake. 
To  aim  at  the  best,  no  matter  in  what 
field  of  action  you  engage  yourselves, 
is  the  first  rule  of  success  in  life.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  these  early  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  field  of  music  will  bring 
to  you  throughout  your  lives  many 
moments  of  great  inspiration  and  of 
happiness.  For  as  one  of  the  poets  has 
said,  ‘With  music  the  night  shall  be 
stilled,  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
will  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs 
and  as  silently  steal  away.’  ” 

The  luncheon  was  held  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  corporation. 

Kline’s  department  store,  having  a 
branch  in  Joliet,  gave  a  sumptuous 
dinner  to  the  boys  In  the  main  ball¬ 
room  of  the  Commodore  hotel,  pre¬ 
senting  each  member  of  the  band  with 
a  gift. 

After  seeing  the  performance  at 
Radio  City  Music  hall,  H.  Armand  De- 
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Mani  of  Sunnyaide,  Long  Island  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Joliet  high  school,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  an  alumni  dinner 
for  the  boys,  and  in  a  few  days  had 
succeeded  in  recruiting  a  surprising 
number  of  representative  New  York 
citizens  with  J.  H.  S.  diplomas.  The 
dinner  they  gave  the  boys  at  the  Taft 
hotel  served  also  as  the  first  chapter 
of  an  alumni  association. 

•  •  • 

But  the  event  that  eclipsed  all  others 
for  the  naive  school  musicians  was  the 
beautiful  party  given  them  by  those 
charmingly  adorable  young  girls  of  the 
Corps  de  Ballet  and  the  Rockettes. 

It  all  started  when  the  girls,  after 
the  first  dress  rehearsal,  sent  the  boys 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  and  en¬ 
couragement,  and  prophesying  success. 
Through  the  following  performances 
they  treated  the  boys  with  friendly 
kindness,  and  the  boys  responded  with 
an  urge  to  show  their  appreciation. 
Through  their  lovely  sponsor,  Phyllis 
Anderson,  they  presented  each  of  the 
groups  mammoth  bouquets  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauties,  and  the  girls  gave  them 
in  farewell  a  lovely  dance  party,  held 
in  the  executive  mansion-ofRces  of  Mr. 
Van  Schmus. 

•  •  s 

New  York  Public  and  Preu  Expreu 
Their  Views 

From  the  New  York  SUN,  April  S:  “In 
addition  to  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  ‘Little  Lord  Pauntleroy,’  the  Music 
hall  offers  a  stage  program  of  exceptional 
merit.  It  Is  fairly  bursting  with  the  Joy¬ 
ous  spirit  of  the  Raster  season,  and  were 
there  no  attraction  offered  in  the  big  the¬ 
ater  save  that  of  the  talented  Joliet  town¬ 
ship  boys’  band,  the  entertainment  would 
still  be  outstanding.” 

From  the  New  York  HBRALD-TRIB- 
UNB,  April  S:  “All  of  the  splendor  and 
festivity  of  Blaster  are  presented  In  #he 
week’s  stage  show  at  the  Radio  City 
Music  hall,  and  contributing  no  small 
part  is  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  high  school  band 
under  the  capable  direction  of  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister.  These  young  musicians,  who  are 
the  proud  possessors  of  the  national 
school  band  championship,  are  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Furtherance  of  Instrumental  Music.  The 
committee  should  be  commended  for  its 
choice ;  the  boys,  averaging  sixteen  years 
of  age,  play  with  a  uniformity  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  make  their  two  numbers, 
’Universal  Judgment’  by  DeNardis  and 
Ooldman’s  ’Stepping  Along,’  a  pleasure 
to  hear.” 

Leonard  Liebling,  New  York  AMERI¬ 
CAN,  April  i:  ’’Anyone  who  follows  such 
matters  knows  how  widely  and  success¬ 
fully  the  movement  has  developed  during 
the  past  few  years  to  establish  and  foster 
bands  and  orchestras  with  student  mem¬ 
bership  in  all  the  public  and  high  schools 
throughout  our  land.  Not  only  is  there 
intense  local  interest  In  those  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  sectional  and  national  contests 
further  encourage  the  groups  to  try  for  a 
high  order  of  musical  achievement. 

“One  of  the  bands  to  establish  a  lumi¬ 
nous  reputation  Is  that  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.) 
high  school — In  fact,  it  has  repeatedly 
been  adjudged  the  best  of  them  alL  Radio 
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Tbe  “two  imps,"  Frank  Baird  and 
Robert  Lang,  wkoia  ramarkablo  work 
on  their  comets  brought  down  the 
house  wherever  the  entertaining  Al¬ 
ford  number  was  performed. 


City  Music  hall  has  captured  the  young 
instrumentalists  for  a  regiular  engagement 
that  will  add  to  their  fame  and  also  to 
the  pleasures  of  their  Easter  holiday 
spent  in  the  metropolia 

“Mr.  McAlilster  has  succeeded  in  train¬ 
ing  his  players  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
efficiency  in  quality  of  tone,  balance,  en¬ 
semble,  and  accuracy  of  execution. 

“In  military  uniforms  they  make  a 
natty  appearance  and  do  some  precise 


The  concert  of  the  Joliot  high  school 
band  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
whan  ovar  two  thousand  glee  club 
voices  participated  in  the  program, 
brought  tan  thousand  music  educa¬ 
tors  and  singers  to  their  feat  in  a 
wild  burst  of  applause.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  damonstrativa  audiences 
for  which  the  Joliet  band  performed 
during  its  stay  in  Naw  York. 


marching  evolutions  In  addition  to  play¬ 
ing  DeNardis'  ’Universal  Judgment,’  Gold- 
man’s  ’Stepping  Along,’  and  Sousa’s  ’Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,’  the  latter  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  orchestrt^  the  tiered 
legions  of  performers  forming  a  highly 
impressive  picture  flanked  by  .Jhe  singing 
and  dancing  ensemblea” 

Alberta  Willianie,  New  Yorker,  ia  a 
noted  writer  and  contributor  to  leading 
tnediuma  of  public  print.  Here,  from  her 
own  pen,  is  her  unbiased  impreeaions  of 
the  Joliet  band’s  Music  hall  performance. 

"The  scene  is  the  world’s  largest  and 
flnest  theater — Radio  City  Music  hail.  On 
the  main  floor,  and  in  the  three  vast  mes- 
sanine  sections  are  some  flve  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  New  Yorkers,  a  discriminating  audi¬ 
ence,  accustomed  to  selecting  theatrical 
entertainment  from  an  imposing  bill  of 
fare.  They  have  Just  seen  and  listened 
to  a  sunerl)  8))ectacle  and  musical  number, 
‘The  Glory  of  Blaster,’  presented  with  ex¬ 
pert  craftsmanship  and  beautiful  dramatic 
feeling.  What  comes  next  must  measure 
up,  else  there  will  be  rustling  of  programs, 
whispering,  shifting  in  chairs. 

“There  is  that  moment  of  complete  si¬ 
lence  between  numbers.  Then  the  lights 
in  the  huge  theater  are  turned  a  dull  gold. 
Slowly  from  the  pit  rises  the  huge  stage 
draped  in  soft  grays  and  on  it  are  a  band¬ 
master  and  90  lads  in  blue  and  gold  uni¬ 
forms,  90  youngsters  expertly,  surely,  con- 
fldently  playing  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  band  music  compositions— *Univer8al 
Judgment,’  hy  DeNardis — 90  high  school 
boys  who  are  as  disciplined,  as  trained 
in  every  movement,  as  rigorously  precise 
as  the  professionals  who  have  preceded 
them  on  the  program. 

“Somewhere  in  the  theater  the  ripple  of 
applause  starts.  It  spreads  and  in  a  split 
second  is  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
great  Music  hall.  It  is  New  York’s  articu¬ 
late  welcome,  acceptance  for,  and  admira¬ 
tion  of,  A.  R.  McAllister  and  tbe  Joliet 
high  school  band.  These  youngsters  and 
their  conductor  have  turned  the  trick ; 
they’ve  ranked  themselves  alongside  the 
world’s  best  in  entertainment  and  they’re 
more  than  holding  their  own ! 

“With  no  scores  before  them,  with  only 
their  conductor’s  baton  to  gpiide  them,  the 
boys  take  in  their  stride  the  difficult 
transitions  of  their  number,  do  Justice  to 
its  flne  shading,  and  sweep  on  to  its  tri¬ 
umphant  flnale.  'Then  Mr.  McAllister  takes 
the  bow  to  which  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause  entitles  him  and  his  boys. 

(Turn  to  page  39) 
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Dr.  Maddy  Directs 

a  School  Band  of 
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•  WHEN  JOSEPH  E.  MADDY  flung 
open  the  doors  at  Interlochen,  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  1927,  and  bade  weicome  to 
JUTenile  geniuses  trouping  in  from 
erenr  comer  of  the  country  for  the 
flrst  season  of  the  National  High 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  camp, 
he  called  his  new  enterprise  “An  un¬ 
usual  musical  experiment.”  It  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  lives  of  the  music-hungry  youths 
of  America. 

In  1931  Dr.  Maddy  inaugurated 
another  movement  which  has  so 
awakened  this  country  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  nurturing  and  cultivating  the 
most  universal  and  inspiring  of  all 
arts  that  doubtless  his  work  will  be 
immortalised  among  countless  school 
children  and  grateful  parents,  thou¬ 
sands  of  whom  have  already  been 
introduced  to  a  new  realm  of  beauty 
through  his  tireless  efforts. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  have  Dr. 
Maddy,  a  professor  there,  conduct 
his  second  “experiment"  under  its 
auspices,  but  his  strong  convictions 
that  radio  music  lessons  would  bring 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  struggle 
to  “make  America  musical"  per¬ 
suaded  the  institution  to  give  him  a 
brief  trial  period  over  the  University 
broadcasting  station. 

The  inimitable  man  who  started 
this  now  great  movement  did  not 
dream  of  developing  great  orchestras 
or  bands  through  a  simple  radio 
course:  he  hoped  only  to  start  the 
ball  rolling.  In  a  letter  sent  by  Dr. 
Maddy  to  the  schools  of  Michigan 
that  flrst  year  he  said,  “I  believe  I 
can  start  a  few  doxen,  or  a  few 
hundred,  students  for  you  who  would 
never  otherwise  take  up  music,  for 
those  who  begin  by  radio  are  they 
who  are  not  at  the  beginning  suf- 
flciently  interested  to  take  private 
lessons  or  enroll  in  regular  classes. 
If  I  can  reach  these  ‘border  line’ 
pupils  and  capture  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  your  Job  will  be  easier, 
and  the  private  teachers  of  your  com¬ 
munity  will  gain  many  new  students 
at  the  close  of  the  course." 

The  ball,  which  has  now  gained 
such  tremendous  momentum,  started 
rolling  with  the  flrst  lesson.  Since 
that  time  more  than  80,000  school 
children  have  received  their  flrst 
musical  instruction.  Hundreds  of 
school  bands  and  orchestras  owe 
their  existence  to  the  interest  created 
by  the  radio  lessons.  Music  teachers 
and  supervisors  have  suocessfully 
used  the  radio  lessons  as  feeders  for 
bands  and  orchestras.  Schools  with¬ 


out  music  teachers  have  successfully 
used  the  radio  lessons  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  regular  instruction  in 
music.  Private  music  teachers  have 
found  the  radio  classes  a  rich  recruit¬ 
ing  fleld. 

The  number  of  children  becoming 
interested  in  music  in  this  manner 
seems,  on  flrst  thought,  uncanny. 
Twelve  states  are  now  represented 
by  school  musicians  who  gather 
‘round  the  radio  twice  a  week  with 
their  instruments  and,  with  the  help 
of  their  instructor,  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  some  of  them,  they  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  enthused  about 
this  business  and  art  of  making 
music.  In  the  little  town  of  Wald- 
lake,  Michigan,  a  radio  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  every  room  of  the  school, 
so  that  the  students  may  make  the 
most  of  this  great  opportunity.  In 
another  little  rural  school  just  out 
of  Lansing,  Michigan,  a  one  room 
school  with  only  one  teacher,  the 
boys  and  girls  became  so  interested 
in  music  through  the  radio  courses 
that  a  music  teacher  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  come  in  for  one  hour  eacb 
week  to  continue  the  Instruction. 

The  methods  employed  by  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dy  in  presenting  his  course,  which 


H«r«  it  th«  ihidio  b«nd  which  at- 
titft  Dr.  Maddy  in  hit  broadcath. 

Tha  director  cautiont  hit  pupilt,  par- 
hapt  a  thoutand  milat  away,  to 
“littan"  at  thb  group  playt  a  few 
maaturat.  Tha  maaturat  are  then 
repeated;  thb  time  tha  ttudahtt  play 
with  the  ttudio  muticiant. 

usually  starts  in  October  and  contin¬ 
ues  through  the  month  of  March,  are 
extremely  simple.  Fifteen  minutes  of 
the  half  hour  program  are  devoted  to 
beginners,  and  the  second  quarter 
hour  to  the  more  advanced  radio 
music  students.  Mr.  Maddy  attempts 
to  get  all  of  the  students  started  with 
the  first  lesson,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
he  sends  out  books  explaining  the 
course,  sometime  before  the  flrst  les¬ 
son.  A  separate  book  for  each  in¬ 
strument,  both  band  and  orchestra,  is 
sent  to  all  students  desiring  one,  at 
the  nominal  price  of  twenty-flve 
cents. 

This  book  is  the  one  and  only  book 
needed  for  the  course.  It  contains 
all  of  the  music  and  printed  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  are  few  indeed.  In  fact 
the  only  instructions  given  in  the 
book  are  illustrations  on  the  correct 
position  for  holding  the  given  instru¬ 
ment,  and  directions  for  tuning. 


From  that  point  on  everything  is  di¬ 
rected  over  the  air. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
during  the  broadcast  Dr.  Maddy  takes 
no  time  with  Individual  instruments. 
He  leads  and  Instructs  the  group  as 
a  whole,  assisted  by  a  studio  band 
to  illustrate  each  point.  And  you 
may  be  equally  surprised  to  know 
that  at  the  end  of  the  very  first  les¬ 
son  the  student  will  be  able  to  make 
mother  and  dad  proud  by  giving  a 
simple  rendition  of  “America." 

The  progress  is  remarkable.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  playing  simple  ar¬ 
rangements  of  many  better  known 
compositions  after  a  few  lessons,  and 
yet  they  have  had  no  information  as 
to  what  note  is  “f,”  or  “b,”  or  “g.” 
They  are  reading  music  long  before 
they  learn  these  “minor”  details. 

In  most  cases  the  radio  students 
study  as  a  group,  usually  organized 
within  the  school.  A  teacher  is  put  in 
charge  of  the  group  merely  to  see  that 
they  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  Dr. 
Maddy’s  instructions. 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Maddy  he 
discussed  the  different  types  of 


TkouMnds  of  boys  and  girls 
throughout  tha  middia  wast  hava 
gatharad  aach  waak  in  a  radio 
aquippad  classroom  to  study  undar 
tha  invisibla  baton  of  Dr.  Maddy. 
Just  such  a  group  is  shown  hara, 
raady  for  tha  naxt  instructions. 
Oftan  tha  taachars  in  charga  of 
thasa  groups  hava  thamsalvas  had  no 
musical  training. 

teachers  which  have  taken  over  these 
classes.  He  said,  "It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  classes  have  had  any  previous 
training.  In  fact,"  be  chuckled, 
“many  men  and  women  are  learning 
music  themselves  Just  by  being  at 
the  head  of  these  classes." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  spring 
in  connection  with  these  radio 
courses  is  a  music  festival  sponsored 


by  Dr.  Maddy  on  the  University  of 
Michigan  campus.  This  was  start¬ 
ed  by  popular  demand  from  the 
students.  The  first  festival  saw  a 
rainy  day,  but  that  didn’t  dampen 
the  spirits  of  the  800  boys  and  girls 
who  fiocked  in  from  all  over  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  surrounding  country. 
They  came  tumbling  in  in  all  fash¬ 
ions.  Many  of  them  came  crowded  in 
cattle  trucks,  and  they  had  a  great 
time,  even  if  their  hospitable  host 
was  a  little  perplexed  when  the  rain 
started  pouring  down  on  the  throng 
gathered  in  the  stadium  as  to  Just 
where  he  could  take  800  boys  and 
girls  and  their  cherished  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

One  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a 
little  town  wanted  to  start  a  radio 
orchestra  class,  but  there  was  no 
piano.  In  fact  there  wasn’t  a  piano 
to  be  had  in  the  county.  After  much 
deliberation,  they  finally  set  upon  a 
plan  which  they  thought  might  bring 
the  hoped  for  piano  from  some  S3rm- 
pathetic  instrument  dealer,  and  it 
did.  They  each  donated  a  chicken  to 
the  cause,  and  with  fifty  chickens  in 


eceiving 

his  truck  an  understanding  father 
hied  himself  to  the  city  and  found 
that  sympathetic  dealer  who  no  doubt 
wondered  that  night  what  in  the  world 
he  could  do  with  fifty  chickens  that 
had  Just  been  left  with  him  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  piano. 

Yes,  Dr.  Maddy’s  second  experiment 
has  already  proven  its  worth.  Boys 
and  girls  who  have  followed  him 
through  are  bringing  happiness  to 
thousands  of  homes  where  their  par¬ 
ents  have  seen  to  it  that  a  musical 
interest,  awakened  and  nurtured 
through  its  infant  stages  by  this  en¬ 
thusiastic  musical  philanthropist,  has 
been  cultivated  to  the  stage  of  real 
accomplishment.  Who  knows,  per¬ 
haps  a  future  genius  has  been,  or 
will  be,  unearthed. 


Contest  or 
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H«r»  is  the  opinion  of 

G.  R.  Riggs 

Farmington.  Minnesota 

e  e  e 

Let  Us  Hove  Yours 

•  MR.  L.  E.  SMITH  of  Sterling, 
Colorado,  has  raised  an  interesting 
question  about  the  relative  merits  of 
contests  and  festivals.  Many  of  us 
in  Minnesota  hold  the  opinion  that 
festivals  can  be  a  step  forward  from 
the  contest.  We  are  frank  to  admit 
that  the  first  festivals  were  not  con¬ 
structive,  but  it  also  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  first  contests  were 
very  crudely  managed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying 
psychology  of  a  music  festival  is  more 
soundly  related  to  educational  prin¬ 
ciples  than  is  the  contest.  As  music 
educators,  our  aim  should  be  to  give 
opportunity  to  all  students  to  obtain 
musical  training  and  gain  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  different  forms  of 
music.  Students  enjoy  playing  in  a 
well-organized  band,  and  thus  we  are 
given  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  a 
musical  education. 

What,  then,  is  the  goal  of  a  school 
band?  Must  it  be  proclaimed  the 
best  band  in  the  county — or  the  dis¬ 
trict?  Is  the  band  failing  in  its  ob¬ 
ject  unless  it  is  the  best  band  in  the 
state?  Carried  to  the  final  point — 
must  a  band  achieve  national  recog¬ 
nition  in  order  to  be  serving  a  useful 
purpose  to  the  students?  My  point  is, 
of  course,  that  the  importance  of  win¬ 
ning  contests  may  be  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  because  our  duty  lies  pri¬ 
marily  in  serving  the  best  interests 
of  our  pupils. 

Let  me  describe  what  one  group  of 
Minnesota  schools  is  attempting  to 
do  with  the  festival  plan.  Seven  of 
our  schools  formed  a  league  for  ath¬ 
letic  contests.  After  one  year  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  we  decided  to  hold  a 
music  festival,  so  that  encourage¬ 
ment  would  be  given  to  musical 
groups  in  our  schools.  The  idea  of 
the  festival  has  met  hearty  response, 
because  it  is  the  one  time  in  the  year 
when  we  are  meeting  in  harmony, 
and  not  trying  to  win  a  victory. 

Our  festival  this  year  will  be  an 
all-day  session.  The  morning  is  de- 
(Tam  to  po§o  U) 
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•  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  once  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  if  a  person 
really  had  studied  and  worked  dili¬ 
gently  on  a  worthwhile  proJecL  sooner 
or  later  he  would  get  a  chance  to  use 
it  to  advantage.  “Be  prepared  when 
your  chance  comes”  was  his  idea.  That 
would  be  a  very  fine  motto  for  student 
conductors  to  adopt. 

One  of  our  readers  from  Montana 
writes  that  his  chance  came  unexpect¬ 
edly  because  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
his  teacher.  There  was  no  one  else  in 
the  small  town  to  handle  the  work. 
With  a  concert  and  a  contest  in  the 
near  future,  it  was  important  that  the 
work  should  continue. 

Evidently  this  young  man  was  well 
prepared,  because  his  teacher  not  only 
suggested  that  he  take  charge,  but  that 
he  should  be  paid  for  his  services.  He 
reports  daily  to  his  teacher  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  receives  instructions  and 
suggestions  that  help  to  iron  out  many 
arising  problems. 

The  band,  orchestra,  and  chorus 
members  are  co-operating  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  as  they  realize  that  the 
success  of  their  organizations  is  “up  to 
them.”  He  reports  that  his  study  had 
prepared  him  moderately  well  on  all 
points  except  tuning  the  instruments. 
A  personal  letter  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired  has  already  been  sent  to 
him,  but  I’m  sure  others  will  be  inter¬ 
ested,  so  we  will  begin  our  lesson  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  this  point. 

In  the  band  use  a  Bj)  tuning  bar  for 
your  standard.  All  bass  clef  instru¬ 
ments,  also  flute  and  oboe,  match  the 
tuning  bar  by  sounding  their  Bi>.  All 
B^  instruments  reading  treble  clef 
(this  includes  cornets,  B|)  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass 
saxophones,  also  baritone  horn  read¬ 
ing  treble  clef)  match  the  tuning  bar 
by  playing  their  C. 

All  E|)  instruments  reading  treble 
clef  (this  includes  E|)  clarinet,  alto 
clarinet,  alto  and  baritone  sax,  E|)  alto 
horns,  melophones,  and  E|)  French 
horns)  match  the  tuning  bar  by  play¬ 
ing  their  Q.  Horns  in  F  would  sound 
their  F  natural  first  valve.  The  only 
instrument  left  is  the  D|)  piccolo  and 
the  tuning  bar  is  matched  by  the  pic¬ 
colo  playing  A. 

In  the  orchestra  use  an  “A”  tuning 
bar  or  “A”  on  the  piano,  if  it  is  used 
in  the  orchestra.  All  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  also  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  trom¬ 
bone,  and  tuba  would  match  the  tun¬ 
ing  bar  or  piano  by  sounding  their  A 
natural.  The  B|)  cornets,  clarinets,  and 
tenor  sax  would  match  the  tuning  bar 
by  playing  their  B  natural.  Alto  sax 
would  sound  F  sharp  and  the  French 
horns  in  F  would  play  E  natural. 


The 


Student 


Takes  the 


BATON 


By  Hubert  E.  Nutt 

VandarCoek  School  of  Music,  Ch!ca90 


•  •  • 


I  suggest  that  you  should  not  waste 
time  in  the  tuning  of  individual  in¬ 
struments  in  the  band.  Open  the  re¬ 
hearsal  with  a  chorale  or  march  for 
“warming  up,”  then  remind  the  play¬ 
ers  to  place  the  mouthpiece  or  tuning 
slides  in  the  usual  position.  This  cor¬ 
rects  most  of  the  general  tuning  diffi¬ 
culties. 

In  the  orchestra  most  string  players 
will  tune  up  all  right  after  hearing  the 
“A.”  In  case  you  are  not  a  string 
player,  ask  the  first  chair  player  of 
that  section  to  assist  anyone  having 
difficulty.  Check  the  tuning  of  the 
strings  by  having  the  violins  and 
string  basses  sound  in  unison.  A,  D,  G, 
and  E,  in  tbe  order  named.  Then  bave 
violas  and  ’cellos  sound  in  unison,  A. 
D,  O,  and  C,  in  order  named.  Have 
the  brass  and  woodwinds  sound  and 
sustain  the  final  chord  of  a  march  for 
four  beats.  If  any  instrument  is 
sharp,  have  the  player  make  the  tub¬ 
ing  longer  (pull  out),  and  if  it  is  flat 
make  the  tubing  shorter  (push  in). 

On  brass  instruments  this  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  tuning  slide,  and 
on  the  woodwinds  by  adjusting  the 
mouthpiece,  or  barrel  Joint.  Our  big 
problem  is  the  player  who  plays  out  of 
tune  but  doesn’t  know  it.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  help  him.  A  few  players 
realize  they  are  out  of  tune,  but  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  sharp  or  flat. 
Explain  their  difficulty,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  will  be  remedied. 

Now  have  the  full  orchestra  sound 
and  sustain  that  same  chord  several 
times,  first  with  medium  volume,  then 
louder,  then  softer.  In  doing  this  the 
players  naturally  listen  to  each  other 
and  automatically  adjust  their  tuning 
for  a  better  blending  and  settling  of 
the  temperament  of  the  group  as  a 


whole.  If  the  general  tuning  effect  of 
the  chord  is  good,  proceed  with  the 
rehearsal  and  retune  individual  instru¬ 
ments  as  needed.  In  a  later  lesson  we 
will  discuss  intonation  problems  more 
in  detail. 

One  trouble  experienced  by  student 
conductors  is  in  the  matter  of  disci¬ 
pline  during  rehearsals.  Students 
often  take  advantage  of  one  of  their 
members  trying  to  conduct  the  re¬ 
hearsal  in  the  teacher’s  absence.  This 
difficulty  is  almost  entirely  remedied 
by  following  these  suggestions. 

First,  make  a  written  work  sheet  of 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  Have  things 
ready  before  rehearsal;  chairs  placed, 
music  ready,  etc.  Btart  on  time.  In¬ 
sist  that  everyone  in  the  room  be  sit¬ 
ting  down,  whether  or  not  they  are 
playing. 

Adhere  to  your  plan  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Keep  things  moving  and  go 
from  one  thing  to  another  in  a  calm, 
business-like  manner,  but  without 
hesitation. 

Avoid  rehearsing  one  section  of  play¬ 
ers  too  long.  Also  avoid  drilling  too 
much  on  difficult  passages. 

Be  earnest  in  all  that  you  do,  and 
avoid  “wise-cracking”  or  Joking.  Be 
pleasant,  firm,  but  not  over-bearing. 
Don’t  feel  discouraged  if  the  results 
are  not  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect 
the  first  time  you  conduct  a  rehearsal. 
In  observing  student  conductors,  I 
have  noticed  that  students  soon  learn 
to  respect  a  student  leader  who  ad¬ 
heres  consistently  to  this  plan. 

The  most  interesting  letter  this 
month  is  from  a  student  conductor  in 
Indiana.  This  young  man  evidently 
expects  to  rate  high  at  the  National, 
Judging  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  is  making  his  preparations. 
In  previous  lessons  I  have  suggested 
that  you  use  mirrors  in  the  directing 
practice  to  “see  yourself  as  others  see 
you.”  In  addition  to  doing  this  he  had 
a  friend  take  movies  of  him  in  action. 
’This  is  a  splendid  training  device  used 
by  athletic  coaches  for  years.  You  can. 
readily  detect  faults  and  really  Judge 
yourself  critically  and  accurately  on 
every  point. 

Sixteen  mm  film  costs  less  than  |5 
for  100  feet.  Including  developing  and 
printing,  and  in  every  town  you  will 
find  someone  with  a  camera  and  pro¬ 
jector;  in  fact,  many  schools  have  a 
complete  outfit. 

A  white  shirt  or  blouse  and  a  light 
colored  baton  with  a  fairly  dark  back¬ 
ground  get  best  results.  Most  of  the 
“shots”  should  be  taken  with  your 
back  to  the  camera.  If  the  camera  has 
a  slow  motion  adjustment,  take  the 

{Turn  to  pogt  St) 


Is  the  FRENCH  Horn 
Difficult  to  Master? 

Can  the  Melophone 
Take  Its  Place? 


Herbie  Gutstein 
Tells  You  ”NO" 


e  AN  IMPORTANT  part  of  orches¬ 
tral  and  band  ensembles,  the  French 
horn,  is  also  a  splendid  solo  instru¬ 
ment.  Consider  how,  in  the  sym¬ 
phony,  the  horn  plays  with  the  wood¬ 
wind,  string,  and  brass  choirs;  is  used 
to  bind  all  these  sections  together; 
and  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  solo  voices  with  its  many 
tone  color  possibilities.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  many  first  horn 
players  of  symphony  orchestras  re¬ 
ceive  remunerations  equal  to  those 
of  their  concert  masters.  The  French 
horn  is  a  fine  solo  instrument  being 
acknowledged  superior  from  a  classi¬ 
cal  standpoint  to  the  rest  of  the  brass 
family  by  the  great  masters  who  hi^ve 
composed  a  wealth  of  sonatas,  con¬ 
certos,  concert  pieces,  and  chamber 
music  for  this  wonderful  instrument. 
If  you  have  not  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  fine  classical  horn  com¬ 
positions  and  the  works  of  the  great 
composers  of  all  schools  of  comnosi- 
tion,  you  have  missed  much  in  music. 

In  band,  the  horn  section  is  the 
heart  of  the  ensemble,  playing  both 
accompaniment,  harmonic,  and  solo 
parts.  Naturally,  the  better  grade  of 
music  played,  the  more  important  the 
horn  part.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
the  average  band  arrangement,  the 
French  homist  plays  a  part  written 
for  an  alto  horn  or  melophone, 
rather  than  for  the  French  horn. 
Band  directors,  when  playing  band 
transcriptions  of  orchestral  composi¬ 
tions,  should  study  the  original  score 
and  re-write  the  horn  parts  so  that 
they  will  be  played  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  the  orchestral  voicing. 
Many  of  our  American  standard  band 
arrangements  were  made  when  horns 


Mr.  Gutsfsin  wat  formerly  •  homitf 
wrHi  tko  Univortify  of  Illinois  band, 
fha  Norfhwasfarn  band,  and  fho 
Chicago  Liffla  Symphony  orchatfra. 


and  bands  were  scarce  and  melo- 
phones  were  used.  Melophones  were 
considered  an  improvement  over  the 
old  upright  altos  but  that  thought 
does  not  hold  true.  Of  course,  the 
shape  of  the  melophone  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  of  the  French 
horn,  and  (reverting  to  the  vernacu¬ 
lar)  the  “agony-phones,”  1.  e.  melo¬ 
phones,  did  not  blat  out  like  the 


"Blat  Weasels” — poor  abused  little  E|) 
altos. 

The  common  idea  has  been  that  the 
French  horn  is  not  as  easily  played 
as  its  substitute,  and  that  to  learn 
to  play  the  French  horn  one  should 
start  on  cornet,  alto,  or  melophone. 
That  idea  does  not  hold  true.  The 
French  horn  of  today  is  as  easy  to 
learn  to  play  as  is  any  other  of  the 
“cup  mouth  pieces.”  Yes,  originally 
the  instrument  was  played  diatonical- 
ly  and  chromatically,  without  the  use 
of  valves,  by  the  performer’s  use  of 
the  right  hand  in  the  bell.  In  order 
to  have  this  flexibility,  a  deep  funnel- 
shaped,  thin-rimmed  mouthpiece  was 
necessary.  The  narrow  rim  was  set 
in  the  red  part  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  lips.  Naturally,  it  took  one  a 
number  of  years  to  develop  a  good 
embouchure  on  this  kind  of  mouth¬ 
piece,  but  that  was  over  140  years 
ago.  With  the  invention  of  valves, 
this  extreme  flexibility  became  un¬ 
necessary  and  a  gradual  evolution  in 
the  instrument  and  mouthpiece  be¬ 
gan. 

There  are  still  some  players  of  the 
old  school  who  play  a  deep,  sharp- 
rimmed  mouthpiece,  and  set  it  in  on 
their  embouchure,  but  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Instrument  and  the 
modern  mouthpiece,  perfected  only  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  is  now  just  as 
easy  for  a  conductor  to  have  a  good 
French  horn  section  as  it  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  cornet  section. 

The  mouthpiece  can  either  be 
placed  half  on  the  upper  and  half  on 
the  lower  lip,  or  one-third  on  the  up¬ 
per,  and  two-thirds  on  the  lower  lip. 
The  thickness  of  the  lips  does  not 
really  determine  an  individual’s 
adaptability  to  play  the  horn,  but  the 
evenness  of  the  teeth  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  horn  embouchure.  Tongu- 
ing  in  the  low  and  middle  registers 
for  the  beginner  should  be  begun  by 
placing  the  tongue  between  the  lips 
and  pronouncing  the  syllable  “tooh” 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  expell¬ 
ing  a  small  piece  of  paper  off  the  end 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  upper  regis¬ 
ter,  changing  the  articulation  eradu- 
ally  from  “tooh”  to  “tee,”  with  the 
contraction  and  tightening  of  the  lip 
muscles,  helps  to  produce  a  clean  at¬ 
tack  on  the  ascending  tones.  The 
muscles  should  not  be  used  in 
tonguing,  but  for  forming  the  em¬ 
bouchure  in  producing  the  various 
pitches  of  tone.  As  a  player  develops 
speed  and  technic,  the  position  of 
the  tongue  recedes  to  back  and  below 
the  upper  teeth — the  twigue  just 
touching  the  lower  edge.  The  shorter 
distance  the  tongue  travels  the  more 
easily  it  is  to  improve  technic. 

(Turn  to  pogt  S8) 
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Scoring 

for  the  Small  Orchestra 

Second  of  a  Series  By  Don  Wilson 
Noted  Writer  and  Composer 


•  THE  TERM  “woodwindB”  is  used 
as  a  matter  of  conTenience  to  include 
the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon 
with  their  derlTatives.  Formerly  con¬ 
structed  of  wood,  you  will  now  And 
the  flute  and  clarinet  frequently  made 
of  metal.  The  flute  is  not  a  reed  in¬ 
strument,  the  clarinet  has  a  single 
reed,  the  oboe  and  bassoon  double 
reeds.  This  is  of  importance  only  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  certain  deflnite  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  associated  with  each  fam¬ 
ily  of  instruments. 

The  orthodox  classiflcation  has  al¬ 
ways  excluded  saxophones  from  the 
woodwind  group.  Just  why  a  silver 
clarinet  is  more  of  a  woodwind  in¬ 
strument  than  a  saxophone  is  not  clear 
except  on  the  grounds  of  historical 
development 

Last  month  we  considered  strings  as 
a  unit.  Now  we  shall  place  them  in 
the  role  of  an  accompanying  instru¬ 
ment  and  give  the  solo  parts  to  the 
various  woodwinds  in  order  to  become 
familiar  with  the  tonal  possibilities 
of  the  wind  choir.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  become  acquainted  with  any 
instrument  and  that  is  to  hear  it 
often.  If  you  have  access  to  an  or¬ 
chestra,  attend  all  of  the  concerts  that 
you  can  and  listen  critically  for  the 
various  tone  colors  and  notice  which 
instrument  is  responsible.  Reading  a 
partitur  while  the  orchestra  plays  the 
number  is  valuable  training.  Phono¬ 
graph  records  are  equally  good.  They 
have  an  added  advantage  in  that  they 
may  be  played  over  and  over  to  illus¬ 
trate  certain  points  in  question. 

Radio  is  a  help,  too,  but  allowance 
must  be  made  there  for  distortion  of 
quality  by  mechanical  means.  All  in¬ 
struments  do  not  “pick  up”  with  the 
same  fldelity.  Balance  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  artificially  on  the  air  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  distance  of  instruments 
from  the  “mike”  and  by  varying  the 
angles  at  which  the  vibrations  strike 
it.  For  instance,  a  flute  placed  right 
at  the  “mike”  will  carry  over  an  ac¬ 
companiment  of  fifty  “strings,”  but 
the  tone  color  will  be  deceptive. 

The  only  real  test  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  what  yon  have  written  is  to 
hear  the  manuscript  played.  Many 
things  look  well  on  paper,  are  ar¬ 
ranged  with  faultless  harmony,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  most  approved  textbook 
rules,  still  they  do  not  “sound”  as 
orchestra  players  say. 

Before  writing  for  woodwinds  we 
should  take  a  moment  to  consider  the 
range  of  each  instrument.  They  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


Verbal  descriptions  are  of  little 
value  in  identifying  the  tone  colors  of 
the  different  registers.  Elach  instru¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  way  the  orig¬ 
inal  vibrations  are  set  up,  the  shape 
of  the  bore,  and  the  material  of  which 
constructed,  has  its  own  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  scales  are  not  as  even  as 
on  strings,  and  the  effect  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  pitch. 

The  flute  has  been  used  so  much  to 
double  other  parts  “in  the  octave” 
that  the  real  beauty  of  its  tone  is 
often  overlooked.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
the  low  register;  it  carries  remarkably 
well.  The  lowest  octave  is  generally 
considered  sombre  and  a  little 
“breathy,”  the  middle  register  limpid 
and  the  purest  flute  tone,  the  highest 
notes,  unless  produced  by  experts, 
shrill  and  not  in  the  best  of  tune. 

The  flute  is  a  very  agile  and  adapt¬ 
able  member  of  the  orchestra.  Its 
technical  capabilities  are  almost  un¬ 
limited  which  tempts  the  writing  of 
much  florid  and  meaningless  music  for 
it. 

The  clarinet  is  a  single  reed  instru¬ 
ment  of  very  extended  range,  as  a 
look  at  the  accompanying  range  chart 
will  show.  To  flx  the  tonal  qualities 
of  the  different  registers  have  a 
clarinet  player  run  some  scales  and 
arpeggios  for  you.  Ton  will  notice 


that  the  lower  register  is  rich,  reedy 
in  character,  the  middle  rather  neu¬ 
tral,  and  the  upper  clear  and  brilliant. 

Clarinets  are  made  in  various 
pitches  or  keys,  such  as  B|),  B|),  C,  A, 
etc.  The  most  common  is  the  Bf), 
which  is  now  almost  universally  used 
by  orchestra  performers.  When  we 
speak  of  a  clarinet  in  B|),  we  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  so  constructed  that 
written  C  actually  sounds  B|)  when 
played.  'There  are  many  explanations 
and  arguments  concerning  the  matter 
of  so-called  transposing  instruments. 
Until  something  is  done  about  it,  we 
must  varite  all  parts  for  instru¬ 
ments  one  whole  tone  higher  than 
they  sound.  The  instruments  will 
automatically  bring  them  down  where 
they  belong. 

The  oboe  is  a  double  reed  soprano 
instrument.  The  Elnglisb  horn  is  the 
alto,  and  the  bassoon  the  bass  of  the 
same  family  groups.  The  oboe  has  a 
tone  of  its  own.  When  properly 
played,  it  is  generally  considered 
plaintive  or  rustic.  As  ordinarily 
produced,  the  tone  is  nasal,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  and  whining.  For  this  reason,  it 
must  not  be  written  where  these  quali¬ 
ties  will  damage  the  context.  The  in¬ 
strument  is  at  its  best  in  solo  pas¬ 
sages,  where  it  can  be  very  expressive. 
It  is  useful  on  sustained  notes,  and, 
with  clarinets,  to  All  out  chords.  In 
general,  look  out  for  it!  In  the  wrong 
hands  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  also  liable 
to  become  tiresome  if  heard  too  long 
at  a  time. 

The  lower  pitch  of  the  bassoon 
makes  the  tone  lees  penetrating.  It 
furnishes  a  useful  bass  for  the  other 
woodwinds,  supports  the  horns,  or 
may  be  given  a  solo  passage.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  popular  notion  the  bas¬ 
soon  is  not  a  clown.  It  can  be  used, 
if  the  writer  is  clever,  for  comedy 
bits.  This  use  is  rare,  considering  the 
great  volume  of  bassoon  parts  written. 

The  bassoon  may  be  given  simply 
bass  parts,  or  it  may  double  the  'cello, 
the  range  and  tone  of  which  it  closely 
parallels.  The  upper  register  is  much 
like  the  English  horn  which  sounds, 
in  turn,  like  an  oboe  played  into  a 
fruit  Jar — or  you  can  listen  to  one  and 
form  your  own  conclusion. 

It  is  practical  to  write  interesting 
trios,  quartets,  or  larger  ensembles  for 
woodwinds.  However,  the  usual  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  write  a  part  for  flute  and 
clarinet  to  go  with  instruments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  timbre. 

The  easiest  way  to  start  is  to  write 
a  solo  or  duet  for  woodwinds,  using 
the  strings  for  accompaniment.  Avoid 
the  notes  on  the  outside  extreme 
range,  both  high  and  low.  If  you  have 
trouble  with  transposition,  write  the 
clarinet  parts  where  they  sound,  then 
transpose  them  when  copying. 
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In  writing  string  accompaniments 
ol  the  conventional  type  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  “double  stops.”  These 
are  two-part  chords  played  on  one  in¬ 
strument.  Some  of  the  usual  ones 
written  for  2nd  violin  and  viola  fol¬ 
low: 


Practical  Example: 


The  chords  given  here  are  not  all 
that  may  be  used.  Three-  and  four- 
part  chords  are  also  practical,  but  in 
this  case  the  notes  are  played  suc¬ 
cessively  starting  with  the  lowest. 
The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  writing 
double  stops  out  of  the  first,  or  at 
most  the  third,  position. 

Now  to  apply  this: 

Take  any  florid  soprano  solo  (t^e 
Italian  operas  are  full  of  them),  and 
transcribe  the  melody  for  flute  solo. 
Write  the  piano  part  for  strings,  us¬ 
ing  double  stops  when  necessary  to 
All  in  the  harmony. 

Now  arrange  a  duet  for  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  “Barcarolle”  from  “The 
Tales  of  Hoffman”  will  do.  Give  the 
clarinet  the  lower  part  and  write  the 
strings  pizzicato  where  appropriate  in 
order  to  get  a  guitar  effect. 

For  experience  in  four-part  wood¬ 
wind  writing  adapt  some  easy  chor¬ 
ales.  The  simplest  of  all  is  to  give 
the  melody  (soprano)  to  the  oboe 
doubled  an  octave  higher  by  the  flute, 
the  alto  and  tenor  to  the  clarinets, 
and  the  bass  to  the  bassoon.  Trans¬ 
pose  to  a  higher  key  if  the  published 
key  is  too  low. 

And  remember:  write  the  clarinet 
parts  one  whole  tone  higher  than  they 
are  to  sound.  If  the  string  parts  are 
in  B(),  write  the  clarinet  parts  in  C. 
If  the  concert  key  (key  of  non-trans¬ 
posing  instruments)  is  C  write  the 
B{)  instruments  in  D. 


Grooming  the 

Clarinetist 

for  Spring  Contests 

By  C.  L.  McCreery,  Noted  Teacher 


•  WITH  CONTEST  TIME  Just  around 
the  corner,  the  bands  and  orchestras 
are  putting  the  final  touches  to  the 
now  almost  flnished  contest  product. 
This  article  is  intended  to  aid  the 
struggling  clarinetist  to  do  bis  part 
to  support  the  organization. 

First,  then,  let  us  discuss  the  care 
of  the  instrument.  The  clarinetists, 
particularly  those  in  the  band,  have 
many  difficult  technical  passages  to 
play,  and  it  is  important  that  their 
Instruments  be  in  flrst-class  condition 
all  of  the  time. 

The  pads  must  cover  perfectly,  and 
each  key  must  work  easily  with  no 
sluggish  action.  Do  not  wait  until  a 
pad  falls  off  or  a  key  sticks.  About 
once  a  week  examine  each  pad  on 
the  instrument.  Weather  conditions 
cause  pads  to  swell  or  the  shellac 
holding  the  pads  to  loosen. 

After  checking  the  pads,  remove 
each  rod,  bolding  the  keys,  just 
enough  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  on  and 
then  screw  them  back  in  place.  Un¬ 
screw  pivot  screws  and  oil  in  the 
same  manner.  Do  not  take  the  rods 
and  screws  out  entirely,  as  you  may 
have  trouble  in  getting  the  keys  back 
in  place.  This  will  also  be  a  check 
on  any  rods  or  screws  that  have 
worked  out  a  trifle,  causing  the  key 
to  wobble  and  consequently  leaving 
the  pad  not  covering  it  as  well  as  it 
should. 

Often  clarinetists  complain  that 
their  instruments  blow  hard  and  send 
them  in  for  overhauling  when  one 
or  two  screws  have  worked  out  so 
that  the  pads  do  not  cover  as  they 
should.  As  soon  as  these  are  put  in 
place  the  instrument  works  all  right. 
The  players  could  save  time  and 
money  by  learning  how  to  correct 
these  minor  difficulties. 

Today  clarinets  are  made  of  metal, 
ebonite,  and  wood.  All  three  should 
have  the  bore,  or  inside,  cleaned  by 
using  a  swab  each  time  after  playing. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  swab,  make  one 
by  using  a  piece  of  white  cotton 
goods  Just  large  enough  to  go  through 
the  instrument.  Take  a  strong  piece 
of  cord  long  enough  to  reach  through 
the  clarinet  from  bell  to  barrel,  but 


not  through  the  mouthpiece,  fasten  a 
weight  on  one  end  of  the  cord  and  to 
the  other  end  tie  the  piece  of  cloth. 

To  dry  out  the  instrument,  drop  the 
weight  in  the  bell,  allowing  it  to  go 
through  to  the  barrel.  Pull  the  cloth 
on  through  by  the  cord.  The  mouth¬ 
piece  should  be  wiped  and  cleaned 
separately,  as  the  weight  might  mar 
the  facing  where  the  reed  lays. 

It  is  necessary  to  oil  the  bore  or  In¬ 
side  of  a  wood  clarinet  to  prevent 
cracking.  Even  with  the  beat  of  care 
it  may  crack.  The  cracking  of  the 
wood  is  not  serious.  A  good  repair¬ 
man  can  pin  these  so  that  the  crack 
is  scarcely  noticeable.  Use  very  little 
oil  as  it  will  spoil  the  pads.  Use  just 
enough  so  that  the  bore  will  look 
shiny  with  no  excess  oil.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  put  oil  on  the  outside. 
The  oil  will  soak  through  the  wood 
in  time.  A  new  wood  clarinet  should 
be  oiled  every  day  for  the  flrst  couple 
of  weeks,  then  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  about  three  months.  Later, 
repeat  the  oiling  at  least  once  a  week. 
Use  sweet  or  olive  oil. 

So  much  for  the  care  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Now  let  us  take  up  a  very  im¬ 
portant  subject.  A  great  deal  can  be 
said  about  the  mouthpiece  and  the 
reed.  These  parts  are  two-thirds  of 
the  instrument  A  clarinet  section 
will  blend  and  have  better  intonation 
if  each  member  uses,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  type  of  mouth¬ 
piece,  reed,  and  embouchure.  These 
three  things  are  important  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  good  tone  quality.  If  several 
members  of  your  section  get  a  harsh, 
boisterous  tone,  others  a  thin  pene¬ 
trating  tone,  and  others  a  nice  reson¬ 
ant  quality,  a  poor  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  entire  section. 

By  using  a  medium  facing  with  a 
medium  reed  and  the  correct  embou¬ 
chure,  you  will,  with  plenty  of  prac¬ 
tice,  be  able  to  produce  a  real  clarinet 
tone.  Another  hint  which  may  help 
in  smoothing  up  your  section  is  for 
all  of  you  to  use  the  same  Angering, 
when  you  have  notes  that  can  be  An¬ 
gered  in  more  than  (me  way. 

Weather  conditions  affect  the  fac- 
(I^ni  to  page  S>) 
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H«f«  tt  til*  n^w  ilO.iXM 

b«nd  «h«ll  for  tko  Ecl90- 
monf,  South  Dakota, 
high  school.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of 
aighty-fiva.  Practice  and 
instrument  rooms  are  in 
the  rear  of  building,  be¬ 
hind  the  shell,  A  full 
basement  is  below  the 
shell  floor,  with  lockers, 
toilets,  and  showers. 


N e w  School 
Band  and  Orchestra 

Buildings 

•  •  • 


•  A  NEW  $10,000  band  shell  is  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Independent  School  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Bdgemont,  South  Dakota. 
Completed  last 
July  as  a  federal 
relief  project,  the 
building  has  been 
the  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  throughout 
the  entire  adja¬ 
cent  territory 
and  has  become  a 
source  of  pride  to 
all  those  connect¬ 
ed  either  directly 
or  indirectly  with  ^oWg  ran 

its  construction. 

Since  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  few 
band  shells  in  South  Dakota,  the  town 
of  Edgemont,  with  a  population  of 
only  1200,  can  be  Justly  proud  of  that 
distinction. 

Because  of  geographical  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  location  of  the  city — 
Edgemont  being  situated  on  the 
southern  fringe  of  the  Black  Hills — 
novel  construction  was  followed  in 
the  erection  of  the  new  building.  The 
foundation,  side  walls,  and  back  wall 
of  the  shell  building  are  of  rock  con¬ 
struction,  of  sandstone  salvaged  by 
relief  workers  from  the  ruins  of  an 
old  grade  school  building  gutted  by 
Are  some  years  ago.  Incorporated  in 
the  design  for  the  walls  are  two  huge 
grind  stones  from  a  once-flourishing 
sandstone  quarry  outside  the  city, 
slabs  of  colored  strata  rock  from 
Calico  Canyon  near  Buffalo  Gap,  fos¬ 
sil  rock  from  nearby  Wyoming,  gran¬ 


ite  from  the  Mount  Rushmore  Mem¬ 
orial,  and  sections  of  petrifled  trees 
from  the  Petrifled  Forest  near  Edge¬ 
mont.  Thus  the  building  will  stand 
as  an  emblem  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  present. 

As  a  site  for  the  building,  a  piece 
of  land  a  few  yards  from  the  high 
school  building  was  selected,  at  an 
angle  for  protection  against  occa¬ 
sional  high  winds  sweeping  down  the 
Cheyenne  River  valley  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Facing  southeast,  the  shell 
overlooks  the  entire  football  fleld, 
which  is  part  of  a  broad  flat,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  several  hun¬ 
dred  cars  at  the  band  concerts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  suitable  natural  am¬ 
phitheater  could  be  found  on  school- 
owned  land. 

The  shell  proper  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  comfortably  a  band  of 
eighty-flve  musicians.  The  stage  front 
is  40  feet  wide;  the  depth  of  the 
shell  is  25  feet;  the  -height  of  the 
center  arch  is  26  feet.  Circular 
tiered  platforms,  wired  with  floor 
sockets  for  music  racks,  are  used 
during  concerts  to  elevate  the  play¬ 
ers  into  full  view.  The  shell  is  sur¬ 
faced  with  weather-proof  white  plas¬ 
ter.  and  indirect  lighting  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  trough  built  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  shell,  flve  feet  from  the 
floor.  From  this  trough  three  sepa¬ 
rate  circuits  of  lights  may  be  played 
on  the  shell  surface  making  beautiful 
lighting  effects  possible. 

At  the  back  of  the  shell,  in  each 
of  the  rear  comers  of  the  building. 


are  practice  and  instrament  rdotnl 
of  ample  sise  to  permit  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals  and  individual  instraction. 
Music  flies,  instrument  racks,  maga¬ 
zine  racks,  and  articles  of  general 
interest  to  the  hand  members  are 
kept  in  these  rooms,  and  one  serves 
as  the  office  of  the  director.  The 
rooms  are  steam  heated  from  the 
main  plant  of  the  school  and  usable 
at  all  times  during  the  year.  A  full 
basement,  with  showers,  toilets,  and 
locker  rooms,  provides  two  dressing 
rooms  35'  by  20',  which  are  likewise 
steam  heated,  for  the  use  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  and  track  squads. 

Since  the  time  it  was  flrst  used  on 
July  fourth  last,  the  shell  was  in  use 
nearly  every  week  until  the  end  of 
the  football  season  this  year.  Bi¬ 
weekly  concerts  are  given  by  the 
senior  band  during  the  summer 
months,  and  occasionally  the  Junior 
band  presents  a  concert.  Last  fall 
three  massed  band  concerts  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  staged,  with  enough  bands¬ 
men  from  the  surrounding  towns  par¬ 
ticipating  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
shell.  On  Armistice  Day,  Director 
Milt  Whaley  of  the  Alliance,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Municipal  band,  and  composer  of 
“Stinsonian  March,"  conducted  a  con¬ 
cert  of  six  numbers  including  bis  own 
composition. 

Edgemont,  with  a  high  school  en¬ 
rollment  of  160  pupils,  is  thoroughly 
behind  the  high  school  band  organi¬ 
zation.  This  year,  110  students,  in¬ 
cluding  boys  and  girls  from  the  three 
upper  grades,  are  enrolled  for  in¬ 
struction  under  Band  Director  Ralph 
S.  Nohlgren.  The  high  school  boasts 
a  growing  band  library  and  near-ade¬ 
quate  instrumental  equipment. 
Townspeople  loyally  provide  trans¬ 
portation  for  out-of-town  athletic 
contests,  conventions,  and  festivals, 
and  the  band  students,  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  willingness,  are  deserving 
of  this  splendid  support. 

•  •  • 

Crown  Point's  New  Band  and 
Orchestra  Building 

•  ANOTHER  FINE  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  growing  wealth  in  instrumeu- 
tal  school  music  property  is  the  new 
band  and  orchestra  building  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  now  almost  completed. 
Eldon  Ready  is  music  supervisor  in 
this  city,  and  he  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  of  the  new  building: 

For  several  years  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  of  the  Crown  Point  high 
school  have  bad  no  headquarters,  even 
space  for  practice  in  the  school 
building  itself  was  not  available.  One 
year  the  band  would  practice  in  the 
Community  building  three  blocks  from 

{Turn  to  pmge  >8) 
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The  Fine  Art  of 

FINGERING 


ease  Is  established  In  the  left  hand,  It 
Immediately  is  felt  in  the  bow-arm 
and  avoids  any  awkwardness  thav 
might  occur  if  the  fingers  are  used 
unskillfully. 

You  will  notice  in  your  “teaching  ex¬ 
perience  that  many  compositions  are 
fingered  in  practically  the  same  man¬ 
ner — I  mean  those  which  were  puh- 


•  IN  THE  MARCH  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  the  development 
of  the  left  hand  was  stressed  and  sim¬ 
ple  exercises  were  suggested  for  the 
development  of  fingered  octaves  and 
tenths. 

When  the  hand  has  been  trained  to 
the  extent  of  being  able  to  play  fin¬ 
gered  octaves  and  tenths  the  student 
has  overcome  one  of  the  most  difficult 
positions  of  the  hand  muscles.  There¬ 
fore,  I  think  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  technic  should  not  be  unduly  de¬ 
layed.  Most  teachers  do  not  start  the 
study  of  difficulties  early  enough — 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should 
try  the  impossible  and  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  play  difficult  passages  or 
studies  beyond  his  comprehension  but 
as  soon  as  the  use  of  thirds,  sixths 
and  octaves  is  understood,  tenths  and 
fingered  octaves  should  be  added. 


I  I  llshed  and  not  corrected  within  the 

By  MAX  riSChol  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Get  a  copy 

of  an  older  publication  and  try  to  find 
Noted  Chicago  Teacher  the  same  number  edited  and  revised 

within  the  past  ten  years  and  note  the 
of  the  Violin  difference  in  the  manner  of  fingering. 

This  applies  only  if  the  copy  in  ques- 
•  •  •  (Turn  to  page  41) 


What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  as 
I  will  show  by  example  later  in  this 
article,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  student 
has  been  carefully  trained  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  left-hand  technic,  he  will 
be  able  to  proceed  to  the  most  difficult 
concertos  and  pieces  and  perform  a 
composition  in  an  emphatic  and  fin¬ 
ished  manner,  rather  than  in  a  slip¬ 
shod  way. 


I  wish  to  reiterate  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  get 
the  desired  results  he  must  be  posi¬ 
tive  in  his  opinion  of  a  pupil’s  ab'ility 
to  proceed,  and  when  he  is  sure  of  his 
ground,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
time  the  pupil  has  spent  in  study,  ad¬ 
vance  him  according  to  his  ability  and 
completely  eliminate  the  thought  that 
a  student  should  be  allowed  to  do  only 
certain  things  within  a  given  time. 
Much  of  a  pupil’s  retarded  progress  is 
due  to  the  teacher’s  lack  of  analyzing 
his  intelligence  and  ability. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
and  have  the  teacher  expect  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  advance  beyond  his  power  of 
assimilation — great  caution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  belittling  a  student  who 
shows  real  ability  and  interest  and 
takes  pride  in  his  advancement. 

Another  factor  of  vital  importance 
is  understanding  the  art  of  finger¬ 
ing.  What  is  meant  by  the  art 
of  fingering?  Is  it  to  make  a  passage 
playable  with  ease — is  it  to  strive  for 
certain  musical  effects — or,  is  it  both? 
I  think  it  is  the  last  mentioned,  and, 
although  the  bow  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  getting  the  desired  effect,  if 


It 


Here  are  the  Primary 

Essentials 

According  to  John  J.  Horn 
Noted  Trombone  bietructor 

1 .  Correct  position  of  the  body.  2.  Correct 
breathing.  3.  Correct  memagement  of  the 
breath.  4.  Supporting  the  tone.  5. 
Manipulation  of  the  slide.  6.  Control  of 
Legato  and  Staccato  »»»»»»» 


“Excellence  in  any  department  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  labor  of  a  life¬ 
time.  It  it  not  purchated  at  a  letter 
price.” — Samuel  Johnton. 

•  THE  MOST  ESSENTIAL  of  the 
fundamental  principles  is  correct 
petition  of  the  performer.  Let  us 
prove  this  assertion:  You  cannot 
control  the  tone  unless  you  control 


the  breathing;  you  cannot  control 
the  breathing  unless  you  control  the 
diaphragm;  you  cannot  control  the 
diaphragm  unless  you  control  the 
waist  muscles;  you  cannot  control 
the  waist  muscles  unless  you  assume 
a  correct  position  while  sitting  or 
standing. 

Correct  position  means  that  your 
body  shall  be  perfectly  poised,  wheth¬ 


er  the  weight  is  upon  the  toot  ad¬ 
vanced  or  upon  both  feet  piaced  side 
by  side.  When  standing  correctly 
you  will  stand  erectly,  neither  bend¬ 
ing  backward  nor  forward,  bnt  inclin¬ 
ing  the  body  sufficiently  forward  from 
the  ankle  until  the  weight  is  removed 
from  the  heels.  There  should  be  a 
direct  line  from  the  ear  to  the  ankle, 
passing  through  the  shoulder,  elbow, 
hip,  and  knee.  For  the  sake  of  the 
quality  and  flexibility  of  the  tone, 
when  getting  correct  position,  re¬ 
move  and  further  avoid  all  rigidity. 
“Always  keep  a  loose  waist"  and 
keep  an  active  chest,  raised  and  fixed 
muscularly  and  wholly  independent  of 
the  breathing.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  done  without  the  proper  training 
of  those  muscles  that  support  the 
chest.  A  rigid  chest  is  undesirable  if 
you  are  obliged  to  be  conscious  of  any 
effort  at  the  time.  To  produce  the 
best  results  you  must  have  patience 
until  “second  nature"  asserts  itself. 
This  cannot  be  until  you  have  ap¬ 
parently  forgotten  the  means  where¬ 
by  you  learned;  it  must  now  do  and 
act  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment. 

There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  correct  breath¬ 
ing.  No  teacher  is  qualified  to  pass 
Judgment  on  this  question  unless  be 
has  at  least  an  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  entire  breathing  apparatus.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  and  an  advocate 
of  proper  diaphragmatic  breathing  as 
opposed  to  clavicular  breathing.  The 
superiority  of  the  former  may  be 
stated  thus: 

First,  the  system  which  will  enable 
you  to  take  the  greatest  amount  of 
air  into  the  lungs  with  the  least  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  declared  the  best. 

Second,  the  diaphragm  is  the 
principal  factor  in  respiration,  hence 
the  natural  conclusion  is  that  dia¬ 
phragmatic  breathing  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  dictates  of  nature. 

Third,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  full  abilities  of  the  tonal  and  ar¬ 
ticulating  mechanism  unless  the 
whole  of  the  air  propelling  and  con¬ 
trolling  apparatus  is  harmoniously 
used:  and  of  this  apparatus  the 
diaphragm  is  the  most  important 
part. 

By  controlling  the  diaphragm  you 
control  the  expenditure  of  breath, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  control¬ 
ling  the  waist  muscles. 

Practice  the  following  exercise  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  and 
strengthening  the  muscles  used  in 
correct  breathing.  Stand  erect  and 
have  the  hands  placed  on  top  of  the 
bead. 

1.  Contract  the  diaphragm  quickly 
and  firmly,  drawing  in  the  air  as 


Repeat  tkit  icela  at  many  timat  at  ponibla  with  one  breath— tiowiy  and  toftly  at 
firtt.  Incraata  tpaad  at  you  gain  controL  Obtarva  articulation. 


Slide  thould  move  quickly.  Tenet  thould  tound  connected.  Whan  tiurring  up,  the 
tiida  movat  out.  Whan  tiurring  down,  the  tiida  mevat  in. 


Economoa  in  the  movamant  of  the  dida.  Avoid  all  long  dida  jumpt— dowly  at  first. 
Incraata  tpaad  at  you  gain  control.  FoBow  potHiont  given. 


The  dida  movat  quickly  in  order  to  make  the  tcala  tound  complato.  Raquirat  con¬ 
stant  s^dy  and  practice.  Softly  and  wall  connected. 
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gently  and  deeply  as  possible.  Count 
five  (mentally)  during  this  process 
of  inhaling  the  air,  at  the  rate  of 
(me  second  to  each  count 

2.  Hold  the  breath,  or  rather  re¬ 
tain  the  air — every  part  of  the  lungs 
should  be  well  filled.  To  do  this, 
there  must  be  an  expansion  at  the 
waist  to  allow  the  diaphragm  to  pass 
down  and  thus  make  more  room  for 
the  infiated  air  cells  of  the  lower  and 
larger  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Count  five 
(mentally)  as  you  retain  the  breath 
inhaled. 

3.  Exhale  slowly  counting  five 
(mentally). 

By  following  this  exercise  daily 
and  bringing  it  into  use  during  your 
practice  periods,  you  should  develop 
a  good  inspiration  and  respiration. 
The  main  points  to  be  observed  are 
slow,  deep  inspiration  and  a  gradual 
and  complete  exhalation. 

Breathing  as  applied  to  playing  a 
wind  instrument  requires  very  care¬ 
ful  attention  and  much  application. 
Many  times  the  performer  is  required 
to  take  breath  very  quickly  and  retain 
it  long  enough  to  play  the  passage 
with  sufficient  power  and  control. 

The  tone  is  supported,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  governing  power  of  the  waist 
muscles  in  their  control  over  the 
diaphragm.  The  carrying  power  and 
the  maximum  performance  with  the 
minimum  effort  can  be  had  only  by 
such  control. 

Long  sustained  tones  played  cres¬ 
cendo  and  diminuendo  increasing  the 
number  of  counts  for  each  tone 
emitted  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  de¬ 
veloping  breath  control.  The  playing 
of  scales  crescendo  when  ascending 
and  diminuendo  when  descending  twill 
develop  the  art  of  control  and  the 
knack  of  supporting  the  tone. 

No  performer  can  give  a  good  clean 
account  of  himself  except  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  correct  attack  combined 
with  a  steady  control  of  the  breathing 
apparatus. 

Observe  the  following  rules  and  be 
rewarded  for  your  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  by  gaining  a  proper  at¬ 
tack,  which  is  the  keynote  of  tone, 
technic,  endurance,  and  artistry. 

1.  The  longer  the  tone,  the  slower 
the  diminish  in  volume  of  tone. 

2.  The  shorter  the  tone,  the  quick¬ 
er  the  diminish  in  volume  of  tone. 

3.  Elach  tone  should  be  clear, 
round,  and  mellow. 

4.  The  shorter  or  less  movement 
of  the  entire  tongue  produces  better 
results  and  a  distinct  staccato. 

5.  A  little  softer  and  a  little  slow¬ 
er  will  make  your  practice  period 
more  intelligent. 

6.  A  real  clear  tone  is  composed  of 
the  largest  volume  of  sound  with  the 


smallest  volume  of  breath;  learn  to 
control  the  breath. 

7.  Facility  in  tonguing,  both  legato 
and  staccato,  is  the  result  of  much 
repetltioh  and  careful  study. 

The  ability  to  play  well  is  founded 
upon  habit,  and  habit,  in  turn,  U 
formed  upon  the  player’s  daily  work; 
never  become  careless  in  your  prac¬ 
tice  habits. 

The  matter  of  slide  control  requires 
considerable  study  and  attention.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  the  trombonist 
produces  either  a  good  or  bad  intona¬ 
tion.  Many  trombonists  do  not  know 
that  certain  tones  are  very  fiat  or 
sharp  on  certain  positions;  also  that 
many  tones  can  be  produced  on  more 
than  one  position. 

A  close  study  of  the  exercises 
given  in  the  last  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  will  give  the  ambitious 
trombonist  some  excellent  material  to 
practice  and  to  develop  a  real  system 
of  slide  manipulation. 

Rapid  passages  are  easily  executed 


if  the  trombonist  gains  control  of  the 
movement  of  the  slide.  However,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  develop  the  setui- 
Uvetieat  of  the  ear  to  the  point  where 
it  is  possible  to  determine  a  correct 
intonation. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  study  of 
solfeggio;  it  is  the  means  by  which 
we  develop  the  power  of  hearing  the 
tone  before  it  is  produced. 

Control  of  the  slide  movement  de¬ 
mands  much  time,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  the  study  of  exercises  both  legato 
and  staccato  that  we  develop  a  real 
technic. 

I  wish  to  submit  exercise  material 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  posi¬ 
tive  movement  of  the  slide  and  a 
better  intonation. 

The  exercises  given  will  require 
much  study.  Observe  the  articulation 
given,  also  movement  of  the  slide. 


J  wish  to  call  to  your  attsution  a  pen  error  I 
made  in  Exercise  Three  of  my  Article  m  the 
March  issue.  In  the  19th  measure  of  this  Ex- 
ercise.  High  A  Natural  should  be  Played  second 
position  instead  of  Third  as  marked. 


I  Challenge  the 

SUSTAINED  Tone 

By  David  GomstoiL  M.  A. 

Jcancdca,  New  Yoric 


•  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  instrumen¬ 
tal  method  starts  with  sustained  tone 
studies,  and  I  know  of  no  instrumen¬ 
tal  teachers  who  do  not  recommend 
unqualifiedly  the  study  of  long  tones. 

Like  many  ideas  in  other  fields,  this 
matter  of  long  tone  playing  needs  to 
be  discarded  for  something  which  an¬ 
alysis  shows  to  be  more  accurate  and, 
consequently,  more  desirable.  His¬ 
torically,  music  and  music  education, 
like  Topsy,  “Jest  growed.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  school  music  and  instru¬ 
mental  technic  definitely  indiimte 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  the 
improvement  of  technics. 

The  physical  aspects  (ff  instrumen¬ 
tal  technic  involve  basically  the  use 
and  co-ordination  of  muscles  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  sports  such  as  tennis,  golf, 
etc.  Competent  athletic  coaches  know 
that  sustained  physical  activity  is  de¬ 
sirable  only  for  the  well  developed  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  vigorous  activity  by  gradual, 'pro¬ 
gressive  training.  The  good  athletic 
coach  knows  that  body  injuries  result 
from  too  sudden  a  participation  in 


strenuous  sports.  He  also  knows  that 
the  conditioned  athlete  must  always 
preface  vigorous  activity  with  a  gentle 
warming-up  period. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
wind  instrument  playing  depends 
upon  muscular  activity.  The  muscles 
of  the  lips  are  trained  and  developed 
into  what  is  known  as  the  embou¬ 
chure.  The  ability  to  use  breath  cor¬ 
rectly  is  recognised  as  a  vital  part  of 
playing.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
sustained  pianissimo  playing  can  only 
be  done  by  the  developed,  competent 
performer.  TeL  in  spite  of  the  logi¬ 
cal  implications  of  the  foregoing,  be¬ 
ginners  are  often  urged  to  play  sus¬ 
tained  tones  softly,  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  performers  start  their  practice 
sessions  with  long  tones. 

It  is  my  contention  that  long  tones 
should  never  be  recommended  for  be¬ 
ginners.  An  absolute  beginner  does 
not  have  the  necessary  muscular  de¬ 
velopment  to  play  properly  sustained 
tones  at  the  outseL  For  beginners,  I 
always  recommend  a  gradual  exten- 

ITum  to  page  86) 
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The 

Joliet 

High  School  Band 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Dir. 
Radio  City  Music  Hall 


NEW  Yomc  CITY 
APRIL  2--8 


By  Jean  Dragoo 


I  tk'w  isMM,  yoH  will  Imv*  iMmoriM  «f  pcIpHating 
Mqar  said,  “You'ra  nait."  It  wa*  fun,  avan  %ifith  ttia 
Wa  ara  antioiit  to  hoar  about  tka  good  timat  you 
r  picturat,  too.  To  tkota  of  you  wbo  ara  just  tatting 
JitioiM,  wa  tond  all  of  tha  rabbHt*  foot,  fourdaaf 
wa  can  dig  up,  and  wo'H  bang  on  to  ovary  laddor 
tiack  eat  wa  too.  Bo«t  o'  luck. 

ahip,  too.  Thla  croup  took  Second  Place 
I  a  band  State  ratine  laat  year  In  Claaa  A. 

d”  mem-  Arthur  H.  Brandenburc  directed  theae 
croupa.  Thomaa  Wllaon  la  the  aupenriaor 
of  muatc  in  the  Elisabeth  adtoola. 


for  the  trip  were  raised  by  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  by  aponsorlnc  several  activities  such 
as  an  air  show,  baseball,  concerts,  and 
donations. 


Anothsr  Reportsr 

Not  so  lone  SCO  we  received  another 
letter  volunteerlnc  services  as  a  reporter, 
and  let  me  tell  you  we  are  mighty  glad 
to  receive  those  letters,  and  whenever  any 
of  you  feel  like  doing  a  little  “hlaves- 
dropplng”  Just  let  us  know,  and  we'll  Im¬ 
mediately  put  you  on  the  list  of  our 
standbya  The  latest  addition  to  our  fold 
is  Robert  Brookman  of  Chicago,  and  we’ll 
be  looking  forward  to  receiving  his  report 
each  month. 


She's  a  Queen 

Piefurs  above 

"She's  a  queen” — ^that's  what  all  of  the 
fellows  said  about  Juanita  Parham,  drum 
major  of  the  Heavener,  Oklahoma,  high 
school  band,  when  she  went  twirling  her 
baton  down  the  Held  between  halves  at 
the  football  games.  She  became  so  popu¬ 
lar  for  her  contribution  at  theae  sport 
events  that  when  the  boys  started  look¬ 
ing  around  for  a  First  Lduly  for  their 
football  dance  they  decided  Juanita  should 
have  that  honor.  So  she  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  "football  queen,”  and  the 
members  of  the  band  whom  she  had  led 
down  the  fleld  In  countless  maneuvers 
vniced  their  hearty  approval. 


Down  South 

Plrpinia  Shelton,  News  Reporter 
Virginia  failed  to  tell  us  much  about 
what  is  going  on  down  in  Leland,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  we  know  that  the  school  musi¬ 
cians  down  there  are  as  busy  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  you  working  on  contest  numbers. 
The  officers  of  the  band  In  Leland  are 
Roland  Marble,  president;  Floyd  Huddle¬ 
ston,  vice-president ;  and  Mary  Alyce 
Moore,  secretary-treasurer. 


Neodesha  Trumpeters 

Presenting  the  Neodesha  Four — the 
trumpet  quartet,  to  be  exact — which  does 
its  share  toward  keeping  the  students  of 
Neodesha,  Kansas,  in  the  best  of  spirlta 
When  these  four  lads  start  playing.  It 
puts  pep  into  the  gloomiest  boy  or  girl. 
The  members  of  the  quartet  are  Ralph 
Dice,  Donald  Thompson,  Joe  Toomey,  and 
Leon  Fawcett. 

Tou  should  have  seen  the  Judges  hustle 
around  to  give  these  lads  Superior  rating 
when  they  played  at  the  State  contest 
last  year.  And  Ralph  was  awarded 
Highly  Superior  rating  for  his  trumpet 
solo. 


Winsome  Lastiet 

Here  are  four  winsome  lassies  from  the 
East.  In  fact  they  are  four  members  of 
that  very  famous  group  of  school  musi¬ 
cians  from  Battin  high  school  in  Elisa¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey.  The  Battin  high 
school  band  was  the  only  band  In  the 
New  Jersey  contest  of  19S6  to  win  Highly 
Superior  In  Class  A.  This  outstanding 
band  nosed  out  all  male  competition. 
Hooray,  for  the  girls! 

The  Battin  All  Olrls  orchestra  is  right 
In  there,  when  It  comes  to  fine  muslclan- 


WUliatn  Whybrew,  Nev>»  Reporter 
The  Lockport,  New  York,  band  is  busy 
these  days  getting  in  tune  for  the  con- 
testa  Two  of  the  members  were  chosen 
for  the  New  York  all-state  high  school 
band.  They  were  Robert  Clark,  clarinet¬ 
ist,  who  played  in  the  solo  section,  and 
our  reporter,  William  Whybrew,  who 
played  first  chair  in  the  baas  section. 
Carol  Wheeler,  another  Lockport  band- 
ster,  won  second  prise  in  an  amateur  con¬ 
test  a  few  weeks  ago.  Congratulations. 


Newt  from  Redwood  Falk 

Mary  Barrie,  News  Reporter 
Speaking  of  being  rewarded — eighteen 
members  of  the  Redwood  Falls,  Minne¬ 
sota,  high  school  band  were  rewarded  for 
hard  and  diligent  work  by  a  trip  to  the 
west  coast  last  falL  The  Redwood  Falls 
Municipal  band  was  chosen  to  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  band  for  Minnesota  Day  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  International  exposition,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  members  of  the  school  band  are  also 
members  of  the  dty  band,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  take  the  trip. 

While  on  the  delightful  two  weeks’  out¬ 
ing,  the  members  made  moving  pictures 
which  were  later  ahown  at  an  open  house 
held  when  the  band  returned.  Expenses 


Kept  Our  Promis* 

Theoda  Bto««kl€,  ITmoa  Btporter 
Pichir*  On* 

Not  no  Ions  Mio  we  promleed  to  let 
you  take  n  peek  at  the  bandeters  on 
parade  from  Sturgla,  Mlehlsan.  Here 
they  are.  And  we  are  quite  aure  that  It 
waa  a  lucky  football  team  that  had  theae 
achool  muaiclana  aa  aupportera.  Theoda 
Stoeokle  la  the  reporter  from  Stursla, 
bavins  filled  the  vacancy  left  by  Mable 
Hafer,  whom  many  of  ua  remember  aa 
a  moat  faithful  atoose. 

•  *  * 

On*  o{  the  Best 

Picture  Two 

One  of  the  fine  orcheatraa  In  Texas  la 
the  one  In  the  Brackenrldse  hish  achool 
of  San  Antonio.  This  orchestra  la  under 
the  direction  of  Otto  Zoeller,  who  came 
to  the  achool  In  lt24.  Mr.  Zoeller  has 
led  many  sroups  to  honors  In  the  face  of 
■tiffeat  competition.  He  has  also  In¬ 
structed  many  soloists  who  have  won 
places  of  distinction  In  the  school  music 
realm.  *  *  * 

Lucky  Musicient 

Picture  Three 

Sure,  they’re  lucky,  and  they  are 
mlshty  proud,  too— these  musicians  from 
Crown  Point,  Indiana.  And  what  is  all 
the  to-do  about,  you  ask.  Well,  Just  turn 
to  the  article  on  page  18  and  nee  for 
yourselves  the  plan  for  their  new  band 
bulldlns,  and  read  what  their  director, 
Eldon  Ready,  has  to  say  about  It  Tou 
won’t  blame  them  one  bit  for  struttlns 
around. 

e  e  e 

Watch  for  Them 

Picture  Four 

Here  Is  the  nucleus  of  the  future  high 
school  orchestra  of  West  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana:  Forty-one  beginners,  all  string 
playera  comprise  this  group  picture  of 
the  Morton  grade  school  ensemble  of  that 
city.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  C.  How- 
enstein,  class  lessons  on  string  instru¬ 
ments  were  begun  In  the  public  schools 
last  fall. 

And  guess  who  Is  right  In  there  pep¬ 
ping  things  up.  You’re  right!  The  Music 
Boosters  club.  This  group  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  such  organisations  In  the 
state.  It  recently  purchased  $600  worth 
of  new  instruments  for  the  instrumeiAal 
department  F.  A.  Burtsfield,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  has  been  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  bringing  free  instrumental  training 
to  theae  children. 

see 

Central  Going  Strong 

Ralph  Snyder,  News  Reporter 
Picture  Five 

One  of  the  bands  which  we  are  expect¬ 
ing  to  “hear  from"  when  the  contest 
news  la  sent  in  Is  the  Central  high 
achool  band  from  Kalamasoo,  Michigan. 
This  band,  under  the  direction  of  Cleo 
a.  Fbx  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
groups  at  the  Holland  Tulip  festival  last 
spring. 

One  of  the  special  events  of  the  school 
year  for  these  bandsters  was  the  annual 
concert  given  during  the  Christmas 
season.  This  concert  has  become  almost 
a  tradition,  having  been  given  for  sev¬ 
eral  yeara 

*  *  e 

A  Bottle  and  Jug  Band 

Picture  Sii 

This  group  is  praised  wherever  it  goes. 
Its  services  are  always  in  demand.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  be.  Interested  in  knowing 
how  this  band  from  Pratt  Kansas,  has 
gained  such  popularity.  Well,  “you  blow 
thru’  here — "  and  the  first  tubes  play  the 
melody,  the  second  tubes  the  harmony,  the 
three  sets  of  bottles  the  aocompanlment 


elkHart 

.BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA' 
INSTRUMENTS 


Are  You  Ready  for 
Cleveland? 

At  all  the  contests,  this  year  as 
in  the  past,  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  hands,  group  and  solo 
contestants  will  be  using  Elk¬ 
hart  instruments. 

What  of  your  band — is  it  com¬ 
plete —  does  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  conform  to  ccmtest  regula¬ 
tions — do  you  need  additional 
instruments  or  replacements  to 
bring  it  up  to  standard? 
Supervisors,  Directors,  and  in¬ 
dividual  players  are  invited  to 
write  immediately  for  com¬ 
plete  information  about  the 
Elkhart  line  —  instruments 
built  especially  for  young  mu¬ 
sicians — easy  to  play,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  tone — and  exceedingly 
moderate  in  price!  There's 
still  time  to  get  ready  for 
Cleveland  —  with  brand  new 
Elkharts.  But  don't  delay  — 
send  coupon  or  write  immedi¬ 
ately — mentioning  instruments 
which  interest  you  particularly. 

ELKHART  lAND  INSTRUMENT  COMNNT 
403 A  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Company, 

403A  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gientleinen :  Please  send  full  information  on  the 
use  of  Elkhart  instruments  in  school  band  and 
orchestras  (  ) ;  details  of  free  trial  offer  on 


inrtrument 

Name  . 

St.  or  R.F.D . 

aty  . 

State  . 

(  )  Check  here  If  Superrisor,  Director  or 
Instructor. 


and  the  btSS  jUffs  the  baas.  The  mualc 
ia  really  made  by  blowina  in  the  opening 
of  the  bottles,  not  by  beating  them  with 
sticks  as  is  commonly  done.  They  tell 
us  this  produces  an  effect  like  a  steam 
caliope.  The  maestros  in  the  picture  are 
Kenneth  Shook,  bass  Jugs;  Marshall  Fay¬ 
ette,  third  botties;  Robert  Caldwell,  sec¬ 
ond  bottles;  Donald  Ackley,  first  bottles; 
Jackson  Dean,  second  test  tubes ;  and 
Forrest  McKown,  first  test  tubes. 

These  boys  started  out  by  providing  a 
little  entertainment  between  scheduled 
programs  of  the  Pratt  Concert  Band,  but 
now  they  are  full  fledged  entertainers  In 
their  own  name.  By  the  way,  they  do 
their  tuning  with  a  medicine  dropper. 
Benny  Maynard  is  the  director  who  has 
so  patiently  worked  out  this  novelty 
stunt. 

•  m  • 

Jack  of  All  Instruments 

This  young  man  is  Jack  Adams,  a  seventh 
grader  from  Centralia,  III.,  who  won  F^rst 
Division  rating  in 
both  the  1935 
District  and  State 
contests  on  piano 
and  flute.  Jack 
was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  flute  en¬ 
semble  which  won 
First.  ,  Jack  is  a 
versatile  musician. 

Besides  the  flute 
and  piano  he  plays 
a  piccolo  and  vio¬ 
lin.  He  is  the 
drum  major  for 
the  Centralia 
grade  school 
band,  and  you 
should  see  him 
strut.  When  he 
comes  down  the  street  on  parade,  well, 
the  whole  town  Just  hats  to  stop  and  take 
notice.  We'll  be  looking  for  Centralia-ites 
on  the  spring  contest  lists — they  always 
send  out  a  lot  of  spunky  and  talented 
musicians. 

•  •  • 

Newton  Band's  Amateur  Night 

Ruth  Brook*,  New*  Reporter 
March  17  was  the  date  chosen  by  the 
Newton,  Kansas,  bandsters  to  show  to 
the  world  their  new  uniforms.  They 
planned  a  benefit  concert  to  help  pay  for 
the  new  outfits.  The  latter  part  of  the 
event  was  devoted  to  an  amateur  hour, 
which  proved  truly  delightful,  with  mu¬ 
sical  saw  numbers,  the  Arkansas  Ram¬ 
blers,  blues  singers,  quartets,  etc.  Wish 
we  could  have  been  there,  Ruth. 


We'd  Say-"Niffy'' 

And  we'll  bet  you'd  agree  with  us 
right  off  hand  that  any  band  that  was 
lucky  enough  to 
have  Betty 
I»ulse  Atkinson 
as  its  drum  ma¬ 
jor  should  go 
places  In  the  big¬ 
gest  kind  of  a 
way.  Betty  is  the 
snappy  drum  ma¬ 
jor  with  the  C.  H. 

Cleveland  Boy's 
band  of  San  Pe¬ 
dro,  California. 

On  parade 
Betty  takes  full 
charge  of  the 
eighty  piece  band 
and  leads  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  all 
of  its  maneuver¬ 
ing  and  playing 
through  the 
crowded  streets 
of  LiOS  Angeles, 

Santa  Monica, 

Long  Beach,  and 
their  own  San 
Pedro. 


Folks  who  have  seen  her  work  say 
she  is  one  of  the  best  baton  twirlers  in 
southern  California.  She  is  quite  an  acro¬ 
bat,  too.  Tes,  siree,  we  don't  blame  the 
boys  one  mite  for  being  proud  of  their 
drum  major. 

•  •  • 

An  Exciting  Year 

June  Morrow,  New*  Reporter 

Picture  Below 

The  Monrovia- Arcadla-D  u  a  r  t  e  high 
school  band  of  Monrovia,  California,  has 
had  an  exciting  year.  The  members  went 
to  the  ho*  Angeles  County  fair,  played 
at  numerous  assemblies,  and  at  the  Lyric 
theater  to  raise  money  for  uniforms, 
marched  at  all  of  the  season's  football 
games,  and  gave  two  church  concerts. 

The  band  Is  sporting  new  uniforms  this 
year.  They  are  of  green  and  white  satin 
— a  coat  and  cape  affair,  with  the  boys 
wearing  white  duck  pants  and  the  girls 
white  pique  skirts.  The  boys'  ties  are 
also  green. 

There  are  fifty  members  in  the  band, 
and  only  nine  of  them  are  girls.  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  girls  out  there? 
We  are  going  to  exi>ect  more  of  you  to 
be  in  the  band  next  year.  You  mustn't 
let  the  boys  get  ahead  of  you. 

The  band  is  planning  to  enter  the  con¬ 
tests  this  spring,  besides  visiting  some  of 
the  different  schools  of  the  San  Gabriel 
valley  and  giving  short  concerts  at  each 
of  them. 
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Susy  ftandtters 

Marvin  Walters  and  Rita  Kizia, 
News  Reporters 


Sure  now,  we  want  to  send  one  of  the 
heartiest  welcomes  that  we  of  the  ranks 
of  school  musi¬ 
cians  can  Klve, 
and  that's  a  real 
welcome,  believe 
new 

friends  Pitts- 
Pennsyl- 
we're 

Horry  we 
made  your  ac- 
quaintance  before. 

The  PIttston 
has  been 
organised  a  year 
under  the 
able  direction 

The 
auditorium 
was  newly  refln- 
ished  within  the 

last  month,  and  the  band  did  the  honors 
of  a  dedication  concert.  “Solos,  duets, 
trios,  and  quartets  were  played  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band,  whom  we  hope  will  cop 
many  State  and  National  prises  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

"Mr.  Kden  has  written  a  victory  march 
for  the  football  games,  and  he  intends 
to  write  a  class  song  for  the  graduating 
class  of  this  year.  At  present,  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  Is  engaged  in  a  contest,  writ¬ 
ing  the  lyrics  and  a  title  for  the  march. 

“Our  drum  major  has  an  elegant  uni¬ 
form,  and  we  are  getting  a  new  'Spinno' 
for  him,  with  thirty-flve  subscriptions  for 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  One  of  the  big 
thrills  coming  up  for  us  is  a  broadcast 
over  a  radio  station  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.”  Such  we  quote  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Rita  Kisis,  above. 


**B0Y!— 'icfcol  a  lot  of  wind  it  mutt  take  to 
Buth  notes  through  that  big  broadcaUer.  PU 
bet  you  have  to  save  up  your  breath  for  a 
ween  before  band  concerts.** 

**NO,  Jerry.  You  can*t  judge  a  horn  by  the 
sise  of  the  belL  This  one*s  a  Conn 


Hello,  Dorothybelle 

Dorothyhelle  Sheldon,  News  Reporter 

Right  pleased  we  were  to  hear  from 
Dorothybelle  a  little  while  ago.  She  has 
been  faithfully  recording  the  happenings 
of  the  Stanton,  Nebraska,  bandsters  for 
quite  some  time  now,  and  her  news  is 
always  interesting. 

This  time  the  note  was  brief,  but  she 
says,  (and  didn't  we  know  it)  that  they 
have  been  digging  in  on  the  contest  work. 
She  tells  us  again  how  happy  they  are 
over  the  beautifully  bound  and  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Stephen  Foster  Melodies, 
presented  to  Director  James  Johnson  by 
Poster  hall,  an  institution  to  perpetuate 
the  works  of  that  great  musician. 


tise  of  the  belL  This  one*s  a  Conn  and  it  blows 
to  easily  that  I  am  ashamed  to  take  the  credit 
for  the  whoopee  it  makes  on  the  double  Ft, 
All  Conn  owners  will  tell  you  the  same  easy* 
to-play  story.** 


^LL  CCMWS  are  easy  to  play.  That’s  the  out- 
standing  quality  that  has  made  them  first  choice 
of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Choose  a  Conn  for 
quicker  progress  and  greater  musical  success.  Conn's 
patented  processes  produce  instruments  of  un- 
matchable  quality,  yet  they  cost  no  more. 

The  greatest  artists  almost  invariably  choose  Conns. 
They  buy  late  model  Conn  instruments  eagerly 
because  they  know  the  value  of  Conn  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  and  improvements  in  mastering  modem 
music.  You,  too,  will  make  faster  progress  with  a 
Conn.  Try  the  latest  20K  short  action  model  at 
your  Conn  dealer’s  store,  now,  or  write  us  for 
free  book  and  full  information.  Hease  mention 
instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

^orUTs  Largest  Bartd  instrument  Manufttcturers 
442  CONN  BUILDING  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Clayton  Scores  Again 

We're  mighty  proud  of  the  fine  record 
the  Clayton,  Michigan,  high  school  band 
of  sixty  pieces  continues  to  keep  build¬ 
ing.  The  latest  news  about  this  group  is 
that  it  has  been  Invited  by  Charles  Sink, 
president  of  the  University  School  of 
Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  to  give  a 
clinic  demonstration  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  music  section  of  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters  club. 

This  will  be  played  Friday  evening, 
April  3,  on  the  University  campus.  This 
band  is  unusual  in  that  it  comes  from  a 
small  town  of  only  300  people,  with 
ninety-five  students  in  the  high  school 
and  forty  in  the  grades.  The  instru¬ 
mentation  includes  four  sousaphones, 
tympani,  alto  and  bass  clarinets,  oboe, 
bassoon,  marimba,  and  four  flutes,  in¬ 
struments  which  are  unusual  in  so  small 
a  school.  John  Oottschalk  is  In  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  fine  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  music  department. 
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New  Buildings 

(ComHmtud  from  pa§t  18) 


the  high  school,  next  year  it  might 
be  some  place  even  farther  from  the 
school.  At  present  the  band  re¬ 
hearses  In  the  basement  of  the  Pub- 


veneered  In  the  future,  72'x36'.  The 
composite  floor  plan  resembles  a 
giant  letter  “P.” 

There  will  be  one  very  large  prac- 


RooM 


AUOitORlUM 


lie  library  about  two  blocks  removed 
from  the  high  school  building. 

Last  fall  a  board  of  education  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  the  band  had  a 
home.  They  accordingly  ordered 
plans.  These  plans  wore  drawn  as 
suggested  by  Superintendent  Lindley 
and  the  bandmaster,  and  the  project 
was  started. 

The  building  itself  is  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture,  which  will  doubtless  be  brick 


tice  room,  the  end  which  is  an 
arch  completely  made  up  of  windows 
assuring  plenty  of  light.  This  room 
will  easily  seat  a  band  of  80  to  100 
players.  In  addition  there  will  be 
eight  other  small  rooms,  four  for 
practice  purposes  (individual  or  small 
ensembles),  besides  an  office,  a  library, 
uniform  and  supply  room,  and  a  good- 
sised  locker  room  for  instruments. 


To  the  Thousands 

of  aspiring  young  mnsiciant  who  will 
compete  in  the  1936  contests.  Bfay 
you  all  give  good  account  of  yonn 
selves  and  farther  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  hest  musical  talent  in  all  the 
world  is  right  here  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


How*s  Your  Instrument? 

Yon  cannot  do  justice  to  yourself  on 
a  worn  out  instrument  or  a  cheap  and 
inferior  new  one  in  competition  with 
other  players  who,  with  no  more  talent 
and  ability  than  yourself,  have  the 
present  great  advantage  of  better  in¬ 
struments. 


There  Still  Time 

to  equip  yourself  with  a  new  Martin 
‘Tlandcraft’’  Comet,  Trumpet,  Trom¬ 
bone,  or  Saxophone,  and  having  a  Bfar- 
tin  will  make  yon  absolutely  free  from 
any  instrumental  handicap.  A  new 
Martin  will  give  yon  a  real  advantage. 


Shown  above  is  the  esterior  of  the  new  Crown  Point  nsusic  buildinq.  Note  the  numerous 
windows.  Mow,  the  large  practice  room  with  acoustically  correct  ceiling  construction. 


Special  Bargains 

also  available  in  nearly  all  makes,  in¬ 
struments  that  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Martin  so  that  they  play  and  look 
almost  like  new.  These  are  priced  so 
that  practically  everybody  can  now 
own  and  play  a  “good  instrument.’* 


See  your  Martin  dealer  or  write  us  today. 


Band  Instrument 
.  .  .  Ctmpany  .  .  . 

Builders  of  super-fine  instruments. 

402  Martin  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Irving  Block,  Sn€U?e  Drum 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

1935  National  Rrst  Divisioner 


( Picture  on  cover) 


Irvm9  Arthur  Mock  mede  hi$  tint 
merk  in  the  school  music  field  when 
he  pieced  in  Rnt  Division  et  the 
District  contest  for  grede  schools  in 
1933  in  Freeport,  Illinois.  Lest  yeer 
succeulve  winnings  through  the  Dis¬ 
trict  end  Stete  contests  of  Nebreske 
brought  him  to  the  Netlonel,  where 
he  reeched  the  top-notch  of  First 
Division  for  his  splendid  work  on  the 
snere  drum. 

At  the  Netionel  contest  Irving 
pleyed  "Fifen'  Delight"  end  "Grend- 
fether's  Drum";  the  letter  wes  his  own 
composition.  This  school  musiclen 
hes  en  Interest  in  e  divenrty  of  in¬ 
struments.  He  pleys  the  pieno,  the 
fife,  end  the  lylophone,  in  edditlon 
to  the  drums. 

Irving  now  lives  in  Omehe,  Ne¬ 
breske.  While  there  he  hes  studied 
drumming  under  George  A.  Smith. 
His  study  of  the  sylophone  wes  mede 
under  Key  Menn,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

This  led  is  perticulerly  interested 
In  the  fife  et  present.  He  seys  he  is 
fescineted  by  the  eese  with  which 
this  instrument  responds  to  every  ef¬ 


fort.  He  hopes  some  dey  to  orgen- 
Ixe  en  old-feshioned  fife  end  drum 
corps. 

Irving  plens  to  route  his  studies  so 
thet  he  mey  teech  drumming.  He 
elso  intends  to  continue  his  eihibi- 
tion  drumming  work.  He  hes  been 
quite  busy  this  pest  winter  giving 
drumming  eihibitions  et  verious 
meetings  of  musicel  orgenixetions. 

Among  his  embitions,  Irving  de¬ 
sires  to  pley  in  e  lerge  symphony  or- 
chestre.  He  elso  hopes  to  find  e 
piece  for  himself  in  e  lending  con¬ 
cert  bend.  He  is  e  greet  student  of 
music,  devoting  meny  hours  et  home 
to  this  ectivity,  end  his  diversity  of 
interests  in  this  field  should  be  of 
immeesureble  help  to  him  in  ettein- 
ing  the  future  for  which  he  is  work¬ 
ing. 

We  will  undoubtedly  heer  e  greet 
deel  more  ebout  this  school  musicien 
while  he  is  still  within  thet  reelm,  es 
he  is  only  e  sophomore  in  high 
school  this  yeer,  end  we  ere  sure  he 
will  continue  the  fine  record  he  hes 
elreedy  sterted. 


Grooming  for  the  Spring  Contests 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


ing  of  the  mouthpiece,  so,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  examined  now  and  then 
by  someone  who  understands  this 
part  of  clarinet  repairing.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  not  many  who  do 
know  about  mouthpiece  checking.  If 
the  facing  is  warped  or  out  of  shape, 
it  will  affect  your  playing  more  than 
anything  else.  Do  not  tighten  the 
ligature  too  much  as  this  will  help  to 
warp  the  facing. 

Regarding  the  reed,  pick  one  that 
has  more  of  a  golden  color — that  type 
is  more  seasoned.  Unfortunately,  the 
demand  for  reeds  is  so  much  greater 


than  the  supply  that  the  cane  is  not 
properly  ripened  or  seasoned.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  reeds  warp  or  get  out  of 
shape.  I  always  lay  the  flat  side  of 
a  new  reed  on  a  piece  of  flne  sand 
paper  and  rub  it  back  and  forth  until 
it  is  even.  This  often  will  eliminate 
a  squeak  in  the  reed.  Always  have 
one  or  more  reeds  in  reserve.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  reed  breaks  or  wears 
out  before  breaking  in  a  new  one. 
While  you  are  using  one  reed  in  your 
playing,  practice  on  the  new  re^s, 
and  they  will  be  ready  when  you  need 
a  new  one. 


CLARINETS 


how 


L.  P.  Brown.  Dlrw> 
tor  CMtrtl  City, 
hifh  sebool  band. 


I 


“1  coMt  apeak  tee  highly."  wiilee  Mr. 
IrewB.  “ef  Ihie  Pedler  clarinala  ad  flutes, 
la  ay  three  years  ei  direetiag  the  Ceatrol 
City  aigh  sdteel  bond  I  hove  used  these 
tastraaMota  with  spleadid  results  oad  have 
Influenced  a  orajority  ei  ay  duilaetlsa  te 
change  te  Pedler.  1  hope  we  shall  seen  he 
100%  Pedler  equipped. 

“Clariaet  hsssg  my  priaeipid  head  iastru- 
BMat  I  have  eqappM  aysall  with  a  Pedler 
proisssionol  bmm  la  weed,  and  it  is  the 
aaest  I  have  ever  used,  meethig  every  re- 
quireaeat  perieetly." 

Pedlea  wQl  iapreve  YOUI  bond,  flee  the 
aew  aedels  at  yeur  leed  ausie  store.  Try 
the  Alte  oad  Bos.  as  well  os  the  elariaets 
oad  flotse,  pieeeles.  oad  oboes.  Or  unite 
direct  for  beoutilully  illustrated  literature 
complete  details.  Do  this  now. 


PEDLER  &  COo,  Inc. 

Cutfombuilt  Clarinoft,  Hufet, 
Piccolos,  and  Oboes 

Dept.  402,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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The  Champion 
Fame  and  Fortune 
Harmonia 
Mighty  Monarch 
March  Militaire 
The  Trouper 
Music  Maker 
Reign  of  Rhythm 


Silver  Spangles 
Melody  Maid 
Pilgrim's  Triumphal 
Three  Rings 
Royal  Romans 
Minstrel  Man 
Elizabeth 
Friendship 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Conductor  (Comet) 

1  st  Bb  Comet 
2nd  Bb  Comet 
3rd  Bb  Comet 
4th  Bb  Comet 
Piccolo 

Flute  in  C 
Oboe 
Bassoon 
Eb  Clarinet 
1st  Bb  Clarinet 

2  nd  Bb  Clarinet 
3rd  Bb  Clarinet 
Sop.  Saxophone 

1st  Alto  Saxophone 
2nd  Alto  Saxophone 
Tenor  Saxophone 


Baritone  Saxophone 
Bass  Saxophone 
1st  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 
2nd  Eb  Horn  (Alto) 
3rd  &  4th  Horns 
1st  Trombone, 

Bass  Clef 
2nd  Trombone, 

Bass  Clef 
3rd  Trombone. 

Bass  Clef 
1st  and  2nd 
Trombones,  Treble 
Baritone,  Bass  Clef 
Baritone,  Treble  Clef 
Basses 
Drums 


GIVE 

YOUR  band  your 

BAND  BOOK  AUDIENCE 

A  BREAK  3Q^  A  TREAT 

These  “Talbott”  marches  are  published  sep¬ 
arately  for  band.  Price,  full  band,  each,  TSc 


NEW  Numbers  you  should  imme¬ 
diately  investigate  for 

BAND 

The  Three  Aces — Cornet  Trio,  by 

Herbert  L.  Clarke . $2.00 

Also  a  Cornet  Trio  with  Piano  acc.  1.50 
Bolero — Cornet  Trio,  by  Walter  M. 

Smith  .  2.Q0 

Also  a  Cornet  Trio  with  Piano  acc.  1.50 
CepHol  City — Concert  March,  by  Del 

Steigers  .  1.25 

Footlifter — March.  Features  a  Drum 

Solo.  By  Henry  Fillmore . 75 

Ceptein  Smith— March.  Features 

Bugles  for  Corps  Work.  By  Dr. 

C.  S.  Putnam . 75 

FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


A  Saxophone  Player 
Writes  Home  to  His  Ma 

Chapter  One.  A  very  funny  series  drawn  from  life. 

By  Moyhew  Lake 

Eminent  Composer  and  Arranger  for  Band  and  Orchestra 


“yVot  otUy  has  Mayhew  Lake  a  fine  tense 
of  music,  but  he  alto  hat  a  fine  tense  of 
humor.  Hit  contributions  to  music  as 
composer,  director,  and  master  of  coun¬ 
terpoint  are  known  all  over  the  world. 
Hit  arrangements  have  been  accepted  and 
sought  after  by  the  composers  themselves. 
Ravel,  for  example,  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  Mr.  Lake’s  arrangement  of  the 
composer’s  ‘Bolero.’ 

“Those  of  us  svho  know  Mayhew  Lake 
are  the  happy  recipients  of  his  infectious 
humor,  whidt  like  hit  music  is  felidtous 
and  spontaneous.  Hit  kindly  mirth  and 
deft  taay  of  giving  a  humorous  tsoist  to 
an  incident  are  revealed  in  ‘A  SAXO¬ 
PHONE  PLAYER  WRITES  HOME  TO 
HIS  MA.’  ” — William  H.  Woodin,  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

•  •  • 

Plum  Island, 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

July  1st. 

Dear  Ma: 

Arrived  here  yesterday  0.  K. — we 
rehearsed  all  afternoon.  I  was  kinda 
nervus,  at  first,  cause  these  fellers  is 
mostly  wlse-crackers  from  New  York 
(all  cept  the  drummer).  They  musta 
knowd  I’m  a  "firsty”  cause,  right  off 
the  reel,  they  starts  in  callin  me 
“Haywire” — now  they  cut  it  ta  “Hay,” 
Gee,  this  isa  swell  place — cept  for 
mosquitos,  sand-fleas,  kinda  bum  food 
ana  lousy  room. 

We  eat  in  the  2nd  dinin  room  with 
the  servants  an  sleep  on  the  top  floor 
with  the  waitresses  an  chamber-maids 
(I  mean,  on  the  same  floor). 

I’m  roomin  with  the  drummer — our 
bed  is  ona  them  antiques,  with  ropes 
cross  the  bottom,  stead  of  a  spring  ana 
straw  tick  fora  mattress. 

But  I’m  a  professional  musician 
now,  anyway,  an  I’ma  troupin — an  I’d 
likta  have  soma  them  flatheads  round 
home  geta  flash  at  me  when  we’re 
playin — it  might  learn  em  somethin 
an  show  em  where  they  get  off  at. 

The  dress-suit  pants  aint  so  good — 
bout  4  inches  too  short — you  shouldn’ta 
turned  up  a  cuff  onto  em — I  hadta  wear 
my  overcoat,  goin  in  an  outa  the  hall- 
room  las  night  cause,  when  I  let  them 
pants  down  anywheres  near  reachin 
my  shoes,  they  left  me  kinda  bare  up 
above — and  the  crotcha  the  pants  bein 
bout  downta  my  knees,  I  musta 
walked  kinda  loose — then,  when  I  sets 
downta  play  an  pulls  the  pants  upta 


meet  the  vest,  the  legs  was  almost  like 
nickers. 

The  trumpet  player  an  the  trom¬ 
bone  player  was  laflln  plenty  bout  golf 
an  bout  channel  swimmers  an  I  gota 
idea  they  was  crackin  bout  my  pants 
— but  I’ll  be  O.  K.  tonight  cause  we’re 
all  warin  flannels. 

There’s  a  lota  millionaires  stoppin 
here — swell  people — a  lota  the  natives 
was  dancin  las  night  too. 

We  got  6  pieces  in  the  orchestra — 
they  call  em  “dance  bands”  now.  The 
leader  stands  up  an  fiddles — I  might 
say  he  goes  thru  all  the  motionsa  fid- 
dlin,  cause  his  tone  is  kinda  confiden¬ 
tial  an  sounds  mostly  like  he’s  got 
soap  on  bis  bow — cept  when  bis  open 
A  string  is  soundin  (by  mistake) 
which  is  mosta  the  time.  He  dont  only 
go  thru  the  motionsa  fiddlin — he  Jig¬ 
gles  himself  up  an  down  like  ona 
them  anesthetic  dancers. 

Then,  there’s  a  trumpet,  trombone, 
piano,  drummer  and  me,  with  the 
saxs  and  clar. 

The  trumpet  aint  so  bad  on  “hot” 
stuff  but  I  don’t  think  he  can  read 
notes — kinda  plays  “by  ear” — which 
aint  so  bad  when  he’s  playin  melody 
but  his  harmony  is  liable  to  be  kinda 
“cornfed”  an  it  dont  Jibe  with  what 
the  resta  us  is  playin — the  piano 
player  got  kinda  peeved  a  couple 
times — he’d  sock  outa  note  terrible 
loud,  Jesta  show  the  trpt  player  that 
his  ear  was  deceivin  im. 

The  trombone  player  gives  me  a 
pain  in  the  neck  (an  other  places  I 
cant  tell  bout) — a  regler  fat-heat — al¬ 
ways  talkin  bout  what  Paul  Whiteman 
said  ta  im — he  claims  he  played  with 
Whiteman  once. 

Pete  (the  drummer)  says  “Yes, 
ONCE  WAS  PLENTY.” 

You  orter  see  im  (the  trb.  player) 
pose  when  be  takes  a  chorus — he  Jams 
his  fish-horn  up  into  a  megaphone  an 
shimmies  his  whole  body  ta  geta 
shakin  vibrato — smearin  in  an  outa 
evry  note  like  a  dizzy  old  sow  wallerln 
an  slidin  round  in  the  mud — lousy. 

The  drummer  leans  over  ta  me  an 
says  “That  guy  with  the  syringe  isa 
gointa  swallow  them  slides  yet.” 

I  got  along  O.  K.  cept  a  coupla 
times  on  the  low  C  sharp— every  time 
she  squawked  on  me  I  was  wishin 
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Taylor  was  here  so  I  could  bop  im 
one  on  the  nose — he  aint  never  fixed 
them  pads  right  yet  A  course,  evry 
time  it  happened,  the  leader  would 
turn  way  round  an  look  at  me — ^jest 
as  if  the  people  wouldn’t  know  it  was 
a  sax,  without  hima  advertisin  it  an 
directin  attention  ta  me.  I  begun  ta 
get  sore  and  when  we  plays  “Nutty 
Noodles”  I  waits  for  the  sobbln  Lily- 
a-the-Valley  with  the  smearhorn  ta  get 
well  started,  then  I  picks  up  the 
straight  soprano  sax  an  gives  her  the 
works — toppin  em  all  with  that  hot 
variationa  mine — you  know,  the  one 
I  played  at  Aunt  Addie’s  funeral. 

Ma,  that  stopped  the  show — the  peo¬ 
ple  Jest  went  nuts,  laflln  an  clappin — 
you  shoulda  heard  em — Mr.  Smear- 
horn  was  sore  as  a  boil  an  the  leader 
says  (to  me)  “Who  the  devil  do  you 
think  you  are,  Rudy  Weedoff?  Put 
up  that  dam  fishhorn  an  dont  never 
use  it  no  more,  cept  ona  “blues” — an 
when  I  want  it  I’ll  ask  you  for  it” 

I  says  “Well,  THEY  liked  it  (meanin 
the  dancers) — it’s  the  1st  time  to¬ 
night  that  they  clapped  us. 

He  says  “Be  I  the  leader  here?” 

I  says  “You  be.” 

He  says  “Then  dont  give  me  no 
argument” 

Outsida  that  everythin  was  0.  K. — 

I  didn’t  gum  up  the  works  no  offnern 
the  rest  did. 

The  finish  wasa  knockout — we  tried 
a  new  tune  that  we  hadn’t  rehearsed 
an  we  all  got  lost — ^for  a  couple  min¬ 
utes  it  was  awful — I  had  a  harmony 
part  but  it  didn’t  fit  with  nothin  they 
was  playin — the  leader,  lookin  wild 
and  desprit,  leans  over  and  yells 
“Home — Home!”  and  the  piano  play¬ 
ers  busts  inta  “Home  Sweet  Home”  in 
waits  time,  sockin  it  out  good  an 
plenty  an,  before  he  finishes  we  all 
gets  the  key  an  Joins  in,  finishin  with 
him — after  which  all  the  people  gets 
their  hats  and  coats  an  goes  out — 
thinkin  the  dance  was  over — which  it 
was. 

One  old  lady  stops,  on  the  way  out, 
an  asks  the  namea  the  las  selection 
we  perpetrated — Pete  (the  drummer) 
says  “That  was  a  modem  dance  ver¬ 
sion  of  1812  Overture.” 

She  says  “Very  effective,”  thanks 
him  an  waddles  out — then  the  leader 
turns  on  us — he’s  wild,  but  the  piano 
player  is  one  step  aheada  im,  an  twice 
as  sore — he  says  “Didn’t  you  yell 
“Home — Home?” 

The  leader  says  “Yes,  but  I  meant 
“Home  Aint  Where  I  Wanta  Be.” 

The  piano  player  says  “How  the 
heck  can  I  guess  where  you  wanta  be? 
I  aint  a  mind-reader — you  says 
“Home”  and  I  played  “Home” — you 
was  so  rattled  you  didn’t  know  what 
you  wanted — ef  you’re  the  leader  why 
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dont  YOU  pick  up  the  tune  you  want 
go’s  we  can  follow  you?” 

Jest  then  the  hotel  mgr  comes 
rushln  In — Important  guy — he  says 
“What’s  the  big  Idea— aclosln  this 
dance  a  hour  aheada  time?”  The 
leader’s  all  red  an  foolish  an  says  the 
orchestra  mistook  his  directions,  but 
It  wont  happen  no  more. 

The  mgr  says  “I’ll  say  It  wont,”  an 
he  struts  out — I  alnt  too  hot  for  that 
mgr  either. 

Love  from, 

Sam. 

P.  S.:  One  of  the  chamber-maids  here 
Is  beautiful — it’s  too  bad  she  hasta 
be  a  chamber-maid.  You  don’t 
needta  say  nothing  bout  the  cham¬ 
ber-maid  to  Hasel — tell  her  I’ll 
write  ta  her  tomorrow. 


JOHNSTON-SELMER 
N%w  Mod«l  36 


and  bore  hare  been  dianged— playing  qualities 
actnally  bare  been  improTedl  Many  profes¬ 
sionals  said  it  wasn't  possible — that  tbdr 
present  niodd  Jobnston-Selmer  aontbpieces 
suited  tbeni  to  a  T.  Bat  Merle  Jobnston  and 
tbe  Sebner  experts  continued  to  experiment; 
Modd  36  is  tbe  result. 

THY  IT  AT  YOUR  DEAUCirS 
Ph7  tiM  JeluMtoB-Maer  M  with  a  sataral. 

—1-tisht  ■■htschsf;  y— *11  pfSaoat— af  — p«rh 
rifhaw,  acipttMMl  curyiae  pawar.  Playias  wiu  ha 
aaatar.  taa,  wbathar  yes  warfcla  aS-piaea  ar  a  St  piaea 


The  Student 
Tsdies  the  Baton 


(Continued  from  pnge  14) 

more  difficult  gestures  in  that  speed 
for  that  gives  a  better  chance  for  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  when  the  film  is  projected. 

Transposition  is  a  useful  accom¬ 
plishment  for  student  conductors.  Here 
is  a  simple,  accurate  way  that  has 
proven  itself  reliable  no  matter  what 
the  transposition  problem  may  be.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  you  learn  the 
scale  tones  by  numbers  or  by  syllables 
(do,  re,  mi,  etc.).  Begin  this  study 
with  a  simple  melody;  for  example, 
“America”  (usually  written  in  the  key 
of  F).  The  scale  tones  used  in  the  first 
two  measures  are  one,  one,  two,  seven, 
one,  two  (or  in  syllables,  do,  do,  re,  ti, 
do,  re).  To  rewrite  this  in  any  key, 
simply  use  the  corresponding  scale 
tones  in  the  new  key.  For  example,  in 
the  key  of  D  this  would  be  D  (one)  D 
(one)  E  (two)  C  sharp  (seven)  D 
(one)  E  (two).  In  the  key  of  B  this 
would  be  B  (one)  B  (one)  C  sharp 
(two)  A  sharp  (seven)  B  (one)  C  sharp 
(two).  Accidentals  that  occur  in  mel¬ 
odies  are  accurately  handled  by  this 
system,  too.  For  example,  O  sharp  in 
the  key  of  F  would  be  two  sharped. 
Two  sharped  in  the  key  of  C  would  be 
D  sharp,  or  in  the  key  of  D  it  would 
be  E  sharp.  Numbers  are  tbe  most  ac¬ 
curate  system  of  measurement,  even  in 
music.  Learning  to  read  by  the  num¬ 
bers  is  not  difficult,  and  it  insures  ac¬ 
curate,  rapid  transposition  to  any  key. 

Now  for  a  brief  check-up  for  the 
contests.  A  good  conductor  must  know 
what  he  should  hear  and  must  clearly 
indicate  this  by  his  directing  before 
he  can  hope  for  satisfactory  results. 
Learning  the  mechanics  of  directing  is 
easy.  Our  problem  is  to  improve  our 
ideas  of  what  we  should  hear.  This  is 
accomplished  only  by  consistent  study, 
observation,  and  experience. 
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{Continmtd  from  p*g*  18) 

voted  to  rehearsals  of  massed  choral 
and  band  members.  The  afternoon 
program  allows  each  of  the  seven 
schools  to  present  two  numbers  of 
their  own  choice.  These  numbers 
may  be  instrumental  or  vocal,  but  the 
groups  must  contain  three  or  more 
members.  Most  of  the  schools  will 
present  one  band  or  orchestra  num¬ 
ber  and  one  choral  number.  We  have 
invited  two  guest  conductors  to  at¬ 
tend  the  program  and  render  confi¬ 
dential  criticisms  to  each  group  on  its 
own  performance.  No  ratings  are 
given,  and  there  is  no  competition  of 
any  kind.  The  evening  program  is 
the  usual  festival  plan  of  massed 
choral  and  band  performance,  with 
conductors  chosen  from  the  various 
schools  assisting  the  guest  directors. 
One  of  our  guests  this  year  is  James 
R.  Gillette  of  the  famous  Carleton 
College  band. 

What  are  we  accomplishing?  In 
three  years  our  festival  has  doubled 
in  number  of  participants.  Two 
schools  have  added  to  their  music 
staffs,  and  one  new  band  has  been 
started.  Public  interest  is  very  high, 
and  the  spirit  behind  the  whole  fes¬ 
tival  is  meeting  with  general  ap¬ 
proval.  The  quality  of  our  musical 
organizations  is,  generally  speaking, 
of  high  caliber,  and  improving  rapidly. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  band 
that  stays  out  of  contests  can  build 
a  more  rounded  program  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  This  school 
year,  our  band  has  made  30  appear¬ 
ances  in  26  weeks  and  has  played  a 
repertoire  of  46  compositions  at  llub- 
lic  performances.  Our  work  has  in¬ 
cluded  athletic  events,  declamation 
contests,  assembly  programs,  the 
County  fair,  and  other  community 
affairs.  The  band  is  only  three  years 
old,  so  most  of  our  repertoire  is  not 
difficult,  but  the  numbers  attempted 
are  performed  in  musician-like  man¬ 
ner.  Could  we  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  school  and  community 
if  we  had  been  preparing  for  a  con¬ 
test?  I  doubt  it.  In  Minnesota,  the 
contest  nutnbers  are  announced  about 
rhrlstmas  time,  and  most  of  the  Inter¬ 
ested  bands  devote  a  great  share  of  prac¬ 
tice  periods  until  May  on  the  chosen  se¬ 
lections.  Those  of  us  who  favor  festivals 
deplore  the  over-drilling  that  many  bands 
are  forced  to  give  one  or  two  composi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
Judges.  Incidentally,  another  set  of 
Judges  might  reverse  the  decisions  of 
those  who  render  Judgment  on  your  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Smith  charges  that  "mediocrity 
can  conceal  Itself  in  a  festival."  This  Is 
undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases,  but  I 
wonder  If  it  Is  always  beneficial  to  turn 
a  pitiless  spotlight  upon  a  below -standard 
band.  In  many  communities,  there  are 


MBiiRE'S  AlbcR  Grimes  showing  his  favorite 
JU.  Leedy  snare  drum  to  Dick  Turgeos,  Direaor 
of  the  popular  Dick  Jurgen’s  Oroiestra,  famous  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  dance  work  at  such  choice 
spots  as  the  Palomar  and  the  St.  Fraods  Hotel. 

"Al"  has  used  Leedy  drums  for  mote  dian  seven 
years  and  wrote  us  May  13>  1933:  "I’ve  owned  three 
sets  of  Leedy  drums  and  believe  that  they  are  the 
bat  that  money  can  buy.’’ 

Leedy  equipment  hu  been  first  choice  with  lead¬ 
ing  profinsionais  for  nearly  forty  years.  You,  too, 
wQl  find  that  a  late  mo^l  Le^  will  help  A 
you  to  achieve  a  more  finished  performance  ^ 
and  advance  futer  toward  teal  success.  Why  Ml 
not  see  your  Leedy  dealer  today?  1/ 


"Song  ft  the  tpirit  of  the  fbue 
whieh,  bunting  forth  in  rippling  trilU 
Lullt  the  tentet  into  dreamt" 

Bayau  Taylok 

Hie  Flute  is  the  ideal  inatrument  for  the 
home! 

Essential  in  Orchestras! 

Incomparable  for  obligato  worir! 

Consult  the  Haynes  Company  regarding  flute,  pic¬ 
colo  and  clarinet  needs. 

Makers  of  32  Solid  Gold  Flutes  and  of  the  Superb 
Platinum  flute  owned  and  played  by  Georges 
Barrere. 


Master 
Craftsmen 
since  1888 


WM.S.  HAYNES 
Founder 

WM.  S,  HAYNES  (X>. 
Eat.  ISM 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO 


IN  Maatachuaatts  Avauua 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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conditions  that  make  super-excellent  mu¬ 
sical  orffanisations  Impossible.  Sometimes 
a  band  leader  can,  in  time,  improve 
these  conditions,  but  more  often  there  is 
not  much  accomplished.  Where  com¬ 
munities  are  composed  of  people  who 
lack  wealth,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
the  best  trade  of  instruments,  or  private 
instruction.  Many  schools  lack  the  phys¬ 
ical  equipment  and  teaching  staff  to 
permit  extensive  time  for  Instrumental 
music.  Yet  the  organlaations  from  this 
type  of  school  are  graded  upon  the  same 
level  as  those  with  much  better  natural 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  many  schools 
are  able  to  rise  above  these  handicaps 
and  achieve  the  same  results  as  more 
fortunate  Institutions.  If  you  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  lists  of  contest  winners,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  And  that  a  treat  majority 
come  from  communities  where  natural 
conditions  are  better  than  averatre  for 
musical  activity. 

The  writer  has  attended  state  school 
band  contests  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota.  It  always 
seemed  pathetic  to  me  when  a  younx 
band  played  a  contest  number  poorly.  We 
know  that  each  member  has  prob¬ 
ably  practiced  the  number  for  weeks,  and 
that  the  director  has  exhausted  every  re¬ 
source  within  his  limited  means.  Yet 
they  must  suffer  the  humiliation  of  a  poor 
rating  and  go  home  bitterly  disappointed. 
Does  this  inspire  them  to  greater  efforts? 
Possibly  so,  but  in  many  cases  the  result 
Is  exactly  the  opposite.  I  have  seen 
small  bands,  poorly  equipped  with  Instru¬ 
mentation  and  uniforms,  come  out  on  the 
contest  stage  with  a  dejected  attitude, 
because  they  knew  that  they  were  hope¬ 
lessly  outclassed.  Is  It  an  inspiration  for 
a  poor  boxer  to  be  repeatedly  knocked  to 
the  floor  by  a  more  skillful  opponent? 
What  then,  is  the  value  of  a  contest  to  a 
band  that  has  no  chance  to  win?  Will 
they  continue  to  come  back  year  after 
year  to  be  “knocked  out”  once  more? 

-Mr.  Smith  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
the  value  of  competition  as  an  incentive 
to  effort.  There  is  little  argument  on  that 
point,  but,  like  many  other  things,  compe¬ 
tition  is  dangerous  if  carried  to  extremes. 
Athletics  are  founded  entirely  upon  com¬ 
petition,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  ideals  or  purposes  of 
music  and  those  of  athletics.  We  must 
have  world  champion  flghters  and  base¬ 
ball  teams,  but  we  are  not  interested  In 
a  contest  between  the  Philadelphia  or¬ 
chestra  under  Stokowski  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Toscanini  to 
determine  the  better.  We  must  use  com¬ 
petition  for  place-ranking  In  our  band 
sections,  and  we  And  it  effective  In  other 
phases  of  music.  To  be  constructive, 
however,  competition  must  not  build  con¬ 
ceit  in  one  group  and  discouragement  in 
another.  Many  progressive  educators,  in¬ 
deed,  are  strongly  advocating  today  a 
change  in  school  methods  so  that  grades 
and  promotions  will  be  less  competitive. 

Who  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from 
a  contest-winning  band?  The  director, 
isn’t  it?  '  The  town  gets  publicity,  the 
band  members  get  a  trip  and  good  mu¬ 
sical  training — but  there  are  other  ways 
to  attain  those  ends. 

I  would  like  for  you  contest-minded  di¬ 
rectors  to  see  for  yourselves  the  sin¬ 
cere  efforts  of  my  band  to  make  a  good 
impression  at  the  festival.  They  have 
the  same  desire  to  play  well  as  is  the 
case  in  contests,  because  other  bands 
will  hear  their  performance.  Furthermore, 
It  is  a  relief  to  be  free  from  the  nervous 
tension  no  evident  at  contests,  and  to 
enjoy  hearing  the  other  fellow’s  band, 
without  worrying  about  beating  him. 


A  Tkora'*  a  spall  of  romonca  in 
^  lha  axoHc  voioa  of  this  old- 
world  orgon.  H  is  tha  lova  song  of  Italy,  on  irra- 
sislibla  charm  that  is  yours  whan  you  moslar  Hs 
keys  and  uniock  its  traosuras  of  Venation  melody. 

No  other  instrument  in  the  world  con  bring  you 
so  much,  and  such  complata,  muskai  satisfaction 
os  this  Soprani  accordion— o  full  bond  or  orches¬ 


tra  in  itself  thot  you  laom  to  ploy  quickly,  toko 
with  you  wharavar  you  go,  and  ploy  grand  music 
whanavar  you  wish.  Tha  glory  is  all  youn,  be¬ 
cause  it  it  o  complala  instrument  in  itself. 

It's  real  fun  from  tha  start,  so  don't  delay. 
Moil  coupon  for  beautifully  illustrated  literature 
on  this  thrilling  instrument  from  Italy.  No  obli- 
gotion.  Easy  terms.  Sand  coupon  now.  n 

,  INC.  •30  S.  Wabaali  CMcaga,  ML 

SOPRANI,  INC. 

Does.  <32.  OaO  S.  Wtabaab  Am..  CMaiWa.  HL 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  sand  me 
catalog  and  information  about  tha  ^prani  Accordion. 


Address. 


Smart  playors  are  switching  to  "York" — 
the  line  of  super  Band  Instruments  without 
any  "super"  in  the  price — ^the  line  with  a 
54-year  record  for  fine  performance— fine 
workmanship— and  fine  appearance.  Write 
for  Catalog  and  Free  Transposition  Chart. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makars  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  IS82 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


SAXOPHONE  f 
wA  CLARINET  PUYERS.' 

Tone  ie  your  greateet  aaeet 

Pradaaa  the  flaaat  with  The  New 
Black  DUmorvd  Cut  VIbratar  Reads 

A  •traayth  ia  accordance  srith  each 
Players'  Lips. 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 

Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO,  hR..  233  W.  42N  SUI.Y.C. 


'Spinno"  in  time  for  Spring  Contests 


PUast  muntio*  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Clarke's  Band  Celebrates  Anniversary 

From  the  hong  Beach  Press-Telegram 
of  Monday,  March  16th,  we  gather  the  in¬ 
spiring  news  of  former  President  Clarke’s 
twenty-seventh  anniversary  concert.  It 
is  a  two-column  story  of  glowing  detail 
from  E.  H.  Willey  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
paragraphs : 

"Long  Beach  cltlsens  packed  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  of  Municipal  auditorium 
from  proscenium  to  the  topmost  seats  In 
the  gallery  yesterday  and  overflowed  Into 
the  exhibition  hall  to  greet  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  director,  and  the  member?  of  the 
Long  Beach  Municipal  band  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
concert. 

"Thousands  of  cltisens  greeted  with  pro¬ 
longed  applause  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  who  were  the  composers 
of  the  numbers  programed.  It  was  the 
largest  birthday  party  ever  held  in  Long 
Beach  and  certainly  the  most  colorful. 
Citisens  said  it  with  flowers  in  abundance, 
and  the  profusion  of  floral  offerings  was 
enhanced  by  the  loveliness  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  girls  of  Eva  Anderson’s  violin  choir, 
who  carried  each  basket  and  bouquet  to 
the  stage  and  made  individual  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  director  and  his  bandsmen,  as 
Assistant  Director  George  H.  Tyler  read 
the  cards  of  greetings. 

“And  from  far  and  wide  came  telegrams 
of  congratulation  from  men  and  women 
distinguished  in  music  and  the  cultural 
arts  of  the  United  States,  including  one 
from  E.  H.  Willey  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
became  director  of  the  band  in  1909  and 
held  directorial  control  until  1915,  when 
he  resigned. 

"After  thanking  the  audience  and  every¬ 
body  who  has  been  sympathetically  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  work  of  himself  and  the 
band.  Director  Clarke  announced  that  the 
band  would  go  on  vacation  today,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  band  shell  May  SO  to 
inaugurate  a  summer  season  of  outdopr 
concerts.  As  a  flnale  to  the  program  the 
audience  stood  and  sang  ‘God  Be  With 
You’  (Tomer)." 

The  anniversary  program,  which  was 
the  12,646th  concert  given  by  the  Munici¬ 
pal  band,  included  "Twenty-seventh  Anni¬ 
versary  March,"  Frank  H.  Gillum;  trom¬ 
bone  solo,  “I  Love  Thee,"  Gillum;  Over¬ 
ture,  "Fraternity,”  Clarke ;  "Long  Beach 
Is  Calling  You,”  Clarke ;  baritone  solo, 
“Bravo,”  De  Luca ;  song,  "Ben  Bolt,”  D. 

E.  Ellis,  soloist ;  “Hindu  Festival,”  Wat¬ 
son  W.  Knowles ;  suite,  "To  a  Tiny  Tot,” 

F.  W.  Deyerberg. 

“Hungarian  Dance,  No.  7,”  Brahms ; 
"Hungarian  Dance,  No.  2,”  Brahms ;  “In- 
termesxo  Plislcato,”  Neury.  This  group 
was  presented  during  the  band  intermis¬ 
sion  by  the  violin  choir  of  the  Women’s 
Symphony  of  Long  Beach,  directed  by  Elva 
Anderson. 


I  like  your  magasine  very  much  and 
would  recommend  it  to  anyone. — H.  D. 
Mixon,  Camden,  Arkansas. 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  first  rate  musicians’  magasine. — 
Hugh  Gunderson,  director  of  music, 
Moweaqua,  Illinois,  high  school. 


Concert  waits,  “By  the  Sea,”  Ben  Ve- 
reecken;  march,  “To  the  Colors.”  Robert 
Chisholm ;  saxophone  solo,  "Jessie,”  H.  B. 
Stephens;  "Sweet  Mystery  of  Life,”  Her¬ 
bert  ;  Indian  intermesso,  “Piute,”  J.  E. 
Wilson ;  novelty,  “Soda  Pop,”  Wilson ; 
comet  solo,  “Paclflc  Echoes,”  George  Ty¬ 
ler  ;  march,  "Freedom  of  the  Air,”  Tyler ; 
"The  Southern  Wedding”  (humorous), 
Lotter;  flnale,  “God  Be  With  You,” 
Tomer. 

•  •  • 

A  Word  from  Mr.  Clarke 

Former  President  Clarke  strikes  a  note 
in  a  recent  letter  to  our  otflce  with  which 
we  feel  sure  many  members  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
will  And  sympathy.  He  says.  "I  do  hope 
that  the  seventh  convention  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
at  Interlochen  will  do  away  with  too 
much  business  and  resolutions,  so  that  we 
members  can  become  better  acquainted.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  be  there !” 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that  he  will  be  busy 
during  the  next  two  months  with  bookings 
as  guest  conductor  and  judge  at  spring 
contests. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Moore  Experiments 

What  with  directing  Lawrence  college 
and  Appleton  high  school  band  and  teach¬ 
ing  nine  hours  a  day,  flve  days  a  week, 
E.  C.  Moore  is  not  too  busy  to  send  us 
this  chatty  letter:  “Wish  someone  would 
arrange  some  more  numbers  that  are  as 
musical,  practical,  and  suitable  for  high 
school  bands  as  ‘Arlane’  Overture,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  our  good  friend  and  wonder¬ 
ful  fellow,  Harold  Bachman.  Would  like 
to  see  some  of  the  old  standards  redressed 
in  a  like  manner.  Especially  Mosart’s 
‘Magic  Flute.’ 

“Have  been  conducting  an  experiment 
here  with  our  beginners  this  year.  Am 
using  ‘Step  by  Step,’  and  we  do  not  al¬ 
low  the  students  to  take  the  instruments 
home  the  flrst  year.  All  work  is  done  in 
classes  with  no  outside  practice.  It  places 
the  responsibility  for  the  student’s  prac¬ 
tice  largely  up  to  the  teacher  who  now 
has  no  alibi  that  ‘Johnny  didn’t  practice.’ 

"It  seems  so  far  to  be  an  extremely 
good  method  which  is  evidenced  by  rather 
slow  progress  technically,  but  excellent 
progress  tonally  and  in  understanding, 
and  best  of  all  in  the  interest  that  has 
been  consistently  maintained  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  rate.  It  is  funny  and  good  to 
have  a  boy  trying  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  get  the  instrument  home,  instead  of 
trying  to  figure  out  a  means  of  getting 
out  of  practice.” 

•  •  • 

Members  of  the  A.  B.  A.  were  sad¬ 
dened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  fellow 
member,  Fred  Jewell,  Worthington, 
Indiana,  on  February  11. 


I  think  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  a 
very  worthwhile  magasine. — Clarence 
Roth.  Silea,  Mich. 

•  •  • 

It  is  such  an  interesting  magasine. 
We  would  feel  lost  without  it. — Argyll 
Riley,  Clinton,  III. 


(Including  Case) 

Built  by  Bvstto  d  Schastfsr 
of  the  same  tslsctod  woods  and 
matorials;  by  the  same  ingenius 
hands/  in  tho  same  foctoiy  that 
has  mads  the  name  Buffet  a  clar¬ 
inet  tradition,  this  extraordinary 
Buffet  Model  is  priced  at  only 
$100,  including  case.  We  want  fo 
give  you  the  whole  illustnrted 
story.  It  comes  in  a  beautiful 
brochure,  free  on  request.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  mail  a 
postal  today  for  the  complete 
story  of  this  amazing  new  Buffet- 
built  clarinet.  71 
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STRING  BASS 


REVIEWING  THE  LATEST  MUSIC 

ly  FORREST  L  RUCHTEL 

Dirccfer  of  land,  Orekattra  aad  Ckortit,  Amimdsan  High  School,  Chicago; 
Staff  Inttrwctor  at  tha  VandarCook  School  Music 


Wo  notice  some  very  IntereatinK 
and  worthwhile,  easy  material  from  the 
catalog  of  a  new>oomer  in  our  column — 
the  W.  A.  Quincke  ft  Co.:  "Im  Bietta  del 
Padre,"  a  very  melodic  solo  for  ’cello  with 
piano  accompaniment;  “Aloha  Oe"  and 
"Nevada  Moon"  arranced  by  Ehrrol  Col¬ 
lins  for  comet  (solo  or  duet)  and  piano; 
two  trios  for  violin,  ’cello,  and  piano :  "The 
Distant  Lake”  by  Quincke  and  "lAttle 
Romance"  by  Tandler ;  and  three  or¬ 
chestra  pieces;  "Ace  High  March,"  "Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  March,"  and  "Aloha  Watts" — 
all  by  Quincke.  If  you  don’t  know  our 
west  coast  friend,  you  should  make  your¬ 
self  acquainted  with  him  real  soon. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  California  sun¬ 
shine  stored  up  in  his  music. 

A  rood  many  of  you  know  and  have 
played  this  next  number,  but  we  Include 
it  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it: 

Memories  of  Stephen  Poster"  arranged 
for  symphonic  band  by  Lucien  Cailliet. 
Pardon  my  saylnr  so,  but  this  beautiful 
arransement  deserves  a  better  lob  of  en- 
rravinr  and  prlntinc,  especially  if  in¬ 
tended  for  sale  to  school  bands.  It's  hard 
enourh  to  ret  the  younrsters  to  play  well 
when  they  can  see  the  notes  plainly.  Let 
us  hope  we  can  prevail  upon  all  publish¬ 
ers  to  emphasise  clarity  in  printing  as 
well  as  quality  ia  music. 

Two  other  Cailliet  arrangements  in¬ 
clude  a  double  number  by  Bach:  (a) 
"Fervent  Is  My  Longing”  and  (b)  "Or¬ 
gan  Fugue  in  O  minor”  (The  Little)  for 
band,  and  for  orchestra,  also,  the  "Fer- 
ve«f  Is  My  Longing."  “Concert  Square 
Dance”  for  string  orchestra  by  Harold 
Q.  Davidson  is  an  original  setting  of  some 


old  fiddlers’  tunes,  featuring  the  Civil 
War  song,  “Kingdom  Coming." 

N«w  Orchestral  Material 

•  “In  my  oplnion,“  writes  Oeorge  Dasch, 
noted  composer  and  director,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  “the 
greatest  need  of  the  high  school  orches¬ 
tras  is  for  editions  of  the  standard  rep¬ 
ertoire  suitable  to  their  requirements. 
Our  American  publishers  are  beginning  to 
realise  this,  the  H.  T.  FitsSlmons  com¬ 
pany  having  made  the  start  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  Ollnka’s  Overture  to  The  Life  for 
the  Csar.’ 

“1  am  now  at  work  upon  a  series  which 
will  be  published  by  the  Carl  Fischer 
company.  These  editions  will  eliminate 
practically  all  of  the  dlfllcultles  the  di¬ 
rector  experiences,  thereby  greatly  easing 
his  work,  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 
performing  the  original  Instead  of  dis¬ 
torted  arrangements.  Silver  Burdett  and 
company  is  lust  about  ready  to  issue  a 
‘Wagner  Program’  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Stock,  Osbourn  McConathy,  and  my¬ 
self. 

“I  have  also  begun  something  which 
has  never  been  done  before ;  namely,  a 
series  of  Etudes  taken  from  the  studies 
of  Dont,  Masas,  Kayser,  etc.  Only  music¬ 
ally  attractive  Etudes  will  be  chosen,  and 
orchestrated  accompaniments  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  book  will  contain  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  pieces  and  will  cover  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  playing,  such  as  tone, 
various  styles  of  bowing,  elegance,  etc., 
and  my  hope  is  that  they  will  not  only  be 
used  as  studies,  but  also  as  program  ma- 
terlaL" 


I  Challenge  the  Sustained  Tone 

IContinued  from  pegs  tl) 


a  Let  it  mini  LeCitfXNnrJ 
Let  the  tmpanUtere  fall  or  soar,  but  don’t 
worry  about  **AP’  getting  a  sore  diroat. 
There’s  a  string  bass  diat  can  take  it. 
Can’t  warp,  split,  crack,  check,  or  un^ue; 
has  a  perfect  wood-tonc,  unafected  by  heat, 
cold,  or  moisture;  can  stand  more  cuffing 
dian  a  crocodile;  and  takes  pMnisiument  like 
a  punching  bag.  Made  endiciy  (except  fin. 
gerboard)  of  Duraluminum,  eiectrically 
welded.  Metal  endrdy  concealed  under  a 
beautiful  natural  umod  finish  that  would 
fool  Sherlock  Holmes.  Ori^nally  designed 
and  sponsored  by  Josenh  E.  Maddy,  than 
whom  nobody  knows  oetter  what  school 
bands  and  on^estras  need.  Volume  as  rich 
and  resonant  as  a  cadiedral  organ.  Built  to 
meett^fugged  requirements  m  school  use. 

NiW  ABSOLUTf  WOOD-TONI 

The  absolute  wood4>aas  tone  in  this  instru. 
ment  has  been  achieved  within  the  past  few 
mondu  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  acous¬ 
tical  treatment  inside  the  shell.  The  tone  is 
full,  ridh,  and  melodic,  with  a  blending 
quality  suits  the  instrument  ideally 
to  die  sdiool  band  or  orchestra. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recendy  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
newprices.  Also  special  introductory  offer 
to  smoob.  No  obligadon.  a 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

4H  CONN  BUX;.  ELKHART,  IND. 


Sion  of  the  length  of  the  tone  so  that 
there  is  never  any  undue  strain  in  an 
attempt  to  hold  a  tone.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  and  have  observed  within  my 
own  experience,  that  tone  develops 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  tone 
study  practice  never  permits  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  bold  a  tone  which  quivers  or 
breaks.  I  have  seen  many  pathetic 
cases  of  quivering  tones,  trembling 
lips,  etc.,  in  pupils  who  have  been 
urged  from  the  very  start  to  “hold  the 
tones  as  long  as  possible.”  These  stu¬ 
dents  were  unable  to  play  an  even  sus¬ 
tained  tone  because  the  mis-instruc- 
tion  actually  broke  down  the  muscles 
in  the  lips  so  that  they  were  ex¬ 
hausted  and  enervated  to  the  extent 
that  control  of  them  was  well-nigh 
impossible. 

For  advanced  students  and  profes¬ 
sionals  I  recommend  light,  short-tone, 
introductory  warming-up  periods 
whenever  possible.  The  elimination 
of  the  strain  on  the  lip  muscles  which 
comes  to  them  from  the  sudden  de¬ 


mands  placed  upon  them  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  playing  of  long  tones,  will  in¬ 
crease  an  instrumentalist’s  playing 
life.  Just  as  a  runner  before  a  competi¬ 
tive  hundred  yard  dash  gently  Hexes 
and  limbers  his  leg  muscles,  so  should 
an  instrumentalist  gently  condition 
his  lip  muscles  to  the  playing  strain 
which  comes  from  solo  work,  orches¬ 
tra  playing,  or  practicing. 

To  sum  up:  1.  Long  tones  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  play  and  require  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  embouchure.  2.  Beginners  should 
never  strain  to  hold  a  tone  for  a 
longer  duration  of  time  than  they  can 
sustain  it  easily,  evenly,  and  smoothly. 
3.  As  soon  as  a  tone  quivers  or  cracks, 
stop  playing  as  such  blemish  in  the 
tone  is  an  indication  that  the  muscles 
are  either  tired  or  unprepared  for  the 
demands  being  placed  upon  them.  4. 
Careful  attention  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  muscle  conditioning  will 
strengthen  embouchures  and  increase 
endurance. 
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INSTRUCTOR’S  MANUAL 
BAND  -  ORCHESTRA 


AN  INVALUABLE  AID,  GUIDE, 
INSTRUCTION  AND  REFERENCE 
BOOK — By  John  P.  Victor. 


FOB  AU.  mSTBUlONTAI.  MUSIC  INBTBUCTOBS 
AND  8DPBBTI80BS:  ALL  STDDTINO  TO  nACB: 
ADTANCED  tDOH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  AND  AUi 
WHO  riND  IT  ADTANTAOBOUS  TO  KNOW  SOMB- 
THDm  ABOUT  AU.  IN8TBUMBMTS. 

Ab  ChMM  StfanaM  BmS  fw  SbSmI,  CbUbbL 
Uaiwnlty.  CwuMwitiTy  uS  PaMk  LlknrlM. 


tlM  oaly  book  ia  piiat  ceatoiBiBg  tttirMoo 
priacipioo  tor  SO  tostniaoali. 


T«ch  Hi-Hatt»rs 

Picturo  Abovo 

The  Tech  Hi-Hatters  from  the  Tech¬ 
nical  hlKh  school,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
will  soon  end  their  first  season.  The  band 
was  organised  last  fall  at  the  Instigation 
and  under  the  supervision  of  El.  A.  Herts, 
and  we  must  say  that  its  success  and 
popularity  have  surpassed  even  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  director. 

The  band  plays  for  all  of  the  school 
dances,  except  the  formals,  and  major 
school  functions.  The  group  Is  also  often 
Invited  to  play  for  social  affairs  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Money  taken  in  by  the 
band  is  spent  for  music  and  equipment. 

The  stand  fronts,  very  unique  In  de¬ 
sign,  were  made  by  the  students.  They 
carry  out  in  a  very  clever  fashion  the 
name  of  the  orchestra  with  the  “high 
hat”  motif. 

The  members  of  the  Tech  Hi-Hatters 
Dance  band  are  Bob  Strobel,  string  baas; 
Roy  Toung,  drums  and  bells ;  Wilfred 
Liodermeier,  trombone ;  Kent  Olson,  bari¬ 
tone;  Mildred  Crozton  and  Mildred 
Schack,  piano;  Milton  Snyder,  manager, 
trumpet ;  John  Aidem,  trumpet ;  Vernon 
Zenner,  guitar  (also  vocalist)  ;  Ralph 
Alexander  and  Jack  Rogers,  alto  saxo- 
phona 


Holland  Funsters 

The  Collegiate  orchestra  of  the  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan,  high  school  has  enjoyed 
a  fine  reception  among  the  dance  lovers 
and  music  lovers  of  the  community.  The 
sax  section,  we  hear,  is  particularly  fine. 
The  two  baritones  and  the  tenor  are  a 
good  feature  with  the  baritones  doubling 
on  altos  and  the  complete  section  on 
clarinets  backing  an  A-1  brass  section. 


Includint  eomplMe  inforaailoa.  InitruetlOBi.  SBStrtns 
rhuti,  palUw  pbotofraphi  wd  tMcinnlns  iMioet,  to- 
lathar  with  oUmc  filiubl*  nuUrUl.  This  nloow  alM 
ronttiu  complete  'ELEMENTS  OP  MUSIC";  DEFI¬ 
NITIONS  or  ALL  MUSICAL  TEBM8;  THB  MOST 
COMPLETE  AND  TEACHABLE  EXPLANATION  OT 
TRANWOSITION  <»TAINABL£.  TOOBTHBB  WITH 
OVEB  8IXTT  PAGES  OP  TRANSPOSITION  POB 
ALL  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  PIN0ERIN08  MARKED; 
PAGES  ON  CONDUCTING;  BEATING  TIME;  TUN¬ 
ING  CHART;  SEATING  PLANS;  MARCHING  POB- 
MATimiS;  ILLUSTRATED  DRUM  MAJOR  SIONAIB; 
FOURTEEN  DRUM  BEATS  FOR  MARCHINO  BANDS 
WITH  SnCKINGS  MARKED;  ARRANOINO;  OR¬ 
CHESTRATION;  SCORE  BEADING.  ETC.,  ETC. 

CoBlotos  114  pages 
Cloth  eevei  f7J0 

Lootborotlo  cover,  with  gold  lottortog  HOJIO 
IV*  also  pubUsk 


P- 

/ 


THE 


ictorMethod 

CLASS  INSTRUCTION 
/i  BAND  ORCHESTRA 


Pocatello  Maestros 

Picture  Bolow 

The  Pocatello,  Idaho,  high  school  band 
is  the  salvation  of  many  a  social  affair 
at  the  good  ol’  alma  mater.  These  boys 
have  pep  and  plenty  of  it,  and  when  the 
various  entertainment  committees  of  the 
school  are  looking  for  a  real  pepper-up¬ 
per,  they  call  on  the  dance  band  pronto. 

Many  of  the  players  are  state  contest 
winners.  The  members  are  Deraid  Todd, 
piano ;  Ijoweil  Thurston,  drums ;  Murr 
Haughn,  tuba;  Bob  Ware,  first  trumpet; 
Robert  Carlson,  second  trumpet ;  Bill 
Bentley,  trombone ;  Wayne  Sorensen, 
first  alto  sax,  baritone  sax,  oboe,  clarinet, 
and  English  horn;  Charles  Smith,  tenor 
sax  and  clarinet ;  and  Sherman  Furrl, 
third  alto  and  violin. 


THE  OFFICIAL  TEH  IN  TEXAS  SCHOOLS 

Ask  your  dtaUr  or  writ*  us  for  full  mfermaUom. 


\  It  nUI  l*«  Itl  IHIIIN..  I' 


You 


can  be  the  hottest  dance  man  in  school. 


SWING  f 

— thaVs  the  thing  I 
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BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS 


Bur  lad  Mil  bargain  Inatrumanta  of  all  Undo.  Ona 
af  Um  Snoat  atoeki  in  tha  eountnr. 


REPAIRING 


By  azpartf  at  moat  raaaoaabla  srioM. 

Stnd  for  prie*  list  of  hargam  iustrumtuts, 
also  repair  prie*  list. 


The  Brokel  System — endorsed  by  leading 
“hot”  players  the  country  over — is  now 
available  in  a  short,  sure-fire  training 
course  iis  Swing  Music  (for  all  treble  in¬ 
struments). 

NOW 

learn  how  to  “swing”  it  yourself — in  20 
easy  lessons.  Only  sore  method  of  ear¬ 
training,  how  to  improvise,  etc.  First  five 
lessons  for  only  $1.10.  Order  yonrs  today. 

BROKEL  STUDIOS 

Lyon  &  Healy  Bnilding,  Room  418,  Stndio  1 
Chicago,  m. 


Mustoians  Supply  Co..  Elkhart.  Ind. 


April,  1936 
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New  Instruments 
for  the  Contests 

Get  them  on  the 
Lyons  Rented 

Plan 

• 

This  plan  has  attracted  na> 
tional  attention  and  is  working 
miracles  for  bands  throughout 
the  country.  Write  for  complete 
details. 


Is  the  French  Horn 
Difficult  to  Master? 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

The  most  important  things  for  a 
horn  player  to  develop  are  tone,  at¬ 
tack,  and  tone  placement.  The  proper 
development  of  a  good  tone  and  tone 
placement  are  helped  by  practicing 
arpeggios  on  the  tonic  chords — play¬ 
ing  long  tones  vrith  proper  breathing. 
The  student  should  never  breathe 
through  the  nose.  Air  is  taken  in 
through  the  corners  of  the  mouth  in 
the  form  of  a  ball,  and  expelled 
through  the  center  of  the  lips  in  a 
thin  stream,  empowered  by  the  force 
of  a  controlled  diaphragm.  Always 
take  breath  all  the  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  diaphragm  and  develop  the 
diaphragm  muscles. 

In  practicing,  the  student  should 
keep  in  mind  the  following  before 
starting  to  play  a  note,  or  rather,  at¬ 
tacking  a  tone.  Think  bow  the  pitch 
of  the  note  you  are  about  to  play  will 
sound,  get  a  good  feel  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  on  the  lips,  be  sure  the  tongue 
is  ready  to  cleanly  pronounce  the  cor¬ 
rect  articulation,  and  take  proper 
breath  to  insure  control,  tone  quality, 
and  endurance. 

Practice  before  a  mirror.  Watch  the 
facial  appearance — if  it  looks  queer, 
and  the  way  you  hold  your  instru¬ 
ment  looks  awkward,  you  may  be 
sure  you  are  playing  wrong.  The 
proper  position  of  holding  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  placement  of  the  fingers  on 
the  valves,  angle  of  the  mouthpiece 
to  the  face,  distance  of  the  bell  from 
the  body,  and  the  way  the  right  hand 
is  placed  in  the  bell,  all  are  very  im¬ 
portant. 

EiVery  band  and  orchestra  can  and 
should  develop  a  good  horn  section 
Just  as  readily  as  the  other  sections. 
The  thought  that  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  good  horn  players  of  high 
school  age  is  erroneous,  as  many 
grade  schools  are  developing  French 
horn  ifiayers  today  with  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

A  born  quartet  is  a  marvelous  en¬ 
semble  to  listen  to  and  most  enjoy¬ 
able  to  play  in.  Have  your  horn  sec¬ 
tion  play  some  of  the  fine  horn  quar¬ 
tets  available.  Use  any  good  quar¬ 
tet  range  for  four  instruments  in  the 
same  key.  A  popular  quartet  can  also 
be  made  up  of  three  horns  with  a  bari¬ 
tone  or  trombone  playing  the  fourth 
part. 

Let’s  put  some  careful  effort  and 
thought  into  developing  more  good 
horn  players  among  our  school 
musicians,  in  the  better  development 
of  our  band  and  orchestra  ensembles, 
and  our  French  horn  soloists. 


-  HARRY  BREUER'S  - 

New  Xylophone  Solos  with  Picmo  Acc. 

“Chicken  Reel" . 60c 

"BackTcdk" . 60c 


HAUY  BBEUER'S 
“XYLOPHONE  TECHNIQUE" 

PBICE  . 11.00 


Radio  Mcdlets  . $1 JX) )  Per 

Practice  Mallets .  1.00 /Pair 


“HARBERT  MUSIC" 

Dept.  SI 

444  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


Speed 

career 


Good  iaetruetiea  oad  e  fie#  inetniweat  will  cut 

Stan  oS  TOUT  etudeat  period.  li  yen're  ooing 
eaneeny.  dea't  let  on  ordiaan  iiwtruaMal 
held  ran  bock.  .  .  .  See  the  Olde  at  your 
dealers.  Ask  hha  to  show  you  the  aew  cat¬ 
alog.  You'll  be  omosed  at  Olds  excellsace. 
Ask  about  ^  aew  Bated  sUdes  lor  the  trooiboae. 


CkiccuQO  'htuAicaJi 


INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
301  S.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 


jomething  lletv 
for  Solo  or 
Duet  Playing — 


TEN 

FAMOUS  SOLOS 


Anoaged  for 

CLARINET 

CORNET  or  TRUMPET 
ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE  or  BARITONE 

with 

AO  UBITUM  DUET  PARTS  oad 
PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 
By  Hugh  Gordon 

'A  welcome  collection  for  the  instru-* 
mental  soloist.  Just  look  at  the  con¬ 
tents! — Mighty  Lak’  a  Root — Nevln, 
By  the  Watert  of  Minnetonka — ^Lieur- 
ance,  Reeettional — De  Koven,  I  Love 
Life — Mana-Zucca.  The  Oyyn  Trail 
— Galloway.  /  Heard  the  Voice  of 
Jettu  Bay — Rathbun,  My  Heart  It  a 
Haven — Steinel.  The  Oreen  Cathedral 
— Hahn,  f  Shall  Not  Pott  Ag^n  Thii 
Way — Eflliwer.  and  Awakening — En- 
Itelmann.  Splendid  melodies  and  all 
well  arransred  without  presenting  any 
technical  dl Acuities. 


THESE  BOOKS  ABE  50  CENTS  EACH 
— B  8U  CltriiMt  Solo.  B  tUt  CUrinot  Dnot  Port. 
B  Sot  Oomot  or  Trumpot  Solo.  B  Sot  Cor.  or  Tina. 
Dnot  Port.  E  Sot  Alto  Sozophono  Solo.  B  Sot  Alto 
Sox.  Doot  Port.  Troaboiw  or  Boritoiw  Solo  (Bom 
Clof).  Troa.  or  Bor.  Duot  Port  (Bom  CloT). 

pi«a  A.0.^rHEOI>OREpRESSER(3O. 

Prioo.  Wo.  i  171}  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILA..  PA. 


MAC  ^  BILL 


17  W.  iMkm  %trmt  •  Chicago,  III. 


Winning  enthusiastic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
Combines,  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
ployers  . . .  Books  I  and  11, 
progressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 

Send  for  copiet  on  approval. 
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HELP  THE  GOOD  PLAYER  PLAY  BETTER 


Broadway  Success 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

“Now  th«  stace  moves  back.  Only  one 
drummeiv  from  the  band  marks  time  for 
this  procedure.  With  the  Joliet  boys  on 
the  stare  proper,  the  Radio  City  Music 
hall  symphony  orchestra  rises  from  the 
pit.  The  band  swingra  into  Goldman’s 
spirited  ‘Stepplnr  Alonr,*  plays  It  with 
verve  and  relish.  At  the  closing  part  the 
orchestra  loins  its  music  with  that  of  the 
band  and  these  two  bodies  of  musicians 
take  the  finale  together. 

“Next  on  the  program  come  two  more 
numbers  by  the  professional  entertainers. 
Then  Is  the  finale  In  which  the  Joliet  band 
again  appears.  Here  with  military  exact¬ 
ness  they  march  onto  the  great  stage  and 
play  Sousa’s  stirring  ‘Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.’  The  boys  playing  piccolos,  cor¬ 
nets,  and  trombones  leave  the  ranks  and 
march  to  the  front  of  the  stage  for  their 
solo  work.  ’Then  the  whole  band  does  a 
backward  march  to  the  rear  of  the  stage 
and  accompanies  the  truly  marvelous 
Rockettes  !n  a  military  dance.  ’The  band 
and  orch,>wtra  together  accompanying  the 
dancing  Rockettes  bring  the  program  to 
its  climax.  ’The  ctirtaln  goes  down.  In 
the  wings  of  the  theater  90  proud  boys 
pause  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  echoes 
of  applause.  To  them  that’s  pretty  good 
music,  and  they’ve  worked  long  months 
for  their  unquestionable  rl||d>t  to  hear  It’’ 

Commentary 

Frequent  broadcasts  from  Radio  City 
kept  the  nation  informed  of  the  success 
and  growing  popularity  of  the  Joliet  band 
at  the  Music  halt  In  an  elaborate  chain 
program  Sunday  morning  following  the 
arrival  of  the  band  Emo  Rapee  and  hU 
orchestra  stood  by  for  a  talk  by  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man  In  which  he  said.  In  part:  "April  2 
will  be  a  red  letter  day  In  the  history  of 
music  In  this  country.  A  band  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  youngsters  will,  beginning  then,  ap¬ 
pear  daily  at  the  Music  halL 

“The  group  has  come  to  New  York,  as 
part  of  the  Music  Educators.  I  think," 
he  continued,  “that  bringing  this  band 
frmn  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  Is 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  music 
lovers  of  New  York,  and  I  urge  you  all 
not  to  miss  seeing  and  hearing  this  band 
of  youngsters  which  artistically  and  in 
every  other  respect  compares  favorably 
with  any  other  band  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  conduct  or  to  hear.” 


** . thm  iInMf 

oornpt  I  have 
aver  played 
upon.** 

Herbert  Clarke 


WHEN  a  mea  like  Karbart  L.  Claifca 
says,  after  four  mouths  triM, 

" . the  dneet  eornet 

I  here  ever  played  upon.” 
it  nwans  that  be  has  at  last  diaeovared  a 
comet  sdth  sudi  outstanding  quaUtias  as  to 
be  literally  amasing  even  to  him.  Twmity- 
five  years  a  Sousa  Soloist  qualifies  him  to 


Where  klieg  lights  glare  .  .  .  where 
perfect  playing  must  be  perfectly  recorded 
— Cold  Crests  are  the  outstanding  favorites. 


Gold  Crests  will  help  your  playing,  too! 
Try  one  today  and  see. 


GOLD  CROWN  REED  COMPANY 

102  E^st  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IMPORTANT 
NEW  BOOKS 


Dalbdy*»  Omaha  Spaeial 


by  Profetsionale  for  SCHOOL 
MUSICIANS 
Jack  Teagordmi's 

m  HIGH  TOMB  STODIES . 3Sc 

^  For  Tromboo#.  Boilteoe— Boas  Clai 

David  Gomston's 

•  BEGISTEB  CHANGE  STUDIES. .35c 
For  Cloiiaoi 

Chories  Teagarden's 

m  HIGH  TOME  STUDIES . 3Sc 

^  For  Trumpai,  Baritone — Trabla  Clai 

David  Gomston's 

•  WEIBD  ETUDES  . 3Se 

Unusual  Technical  studiae  ior  reodiag. 
on  the  Violin.  Flute.  Clar»  Sax..  ObM 

PRACTICAL  SONGWRITING 

m  Harmony  applied  to  song  writing,  also 
w  inlormanea  on  copyrights,  lists  w  puh- 
lishers.  priatera,  etc.  Song  m  nn 

censtruenen  md  lyric  wrinag.  el,UU 

DAVID  GORNSTON 

903a-I4Bth  St.  Jamaiea.  N.  Y.  C. 


All  brass  plsyeis  prefer  it. 
lliere  is  no  snbsdtnte  for  qosl- 
ity.  At  all  music  stores. 

Band  Leaders: — Send  for  our 
new  44  page  catalog  with  sam> 
pie  parts  free. 

W.  R.  mti  MBk  Ci„  Onta,  IMr. 


So  impressed  was  he  by  the  fine  gentle¬ 
manly  conduct  of  the  boys,  both  on  and 
off  stage,  that  W.  G.  Van  Schmus,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Music  hall,  called 
the  band  to  his  private  suite  before  their 
final  appearance  and  told  them  he  was 
proud  of  their  achievmnent  and  their  con¬ 
duct  during  the  week’s  engagement. 

This  was  the  popular  smtiment  of  all 
those  back  stage.  Director  McAllister  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  disciplinarian. 
He  is  strictness  itself.  Yet  his  rule  Is  but 
the  practical  manifestation  of  his  deep 
sense  of  parental  love  and  responsibility. 

Behind  that  wall  Is  found  a  man  chari¬ 
table,  compassionate,  and  sympathetic. 
He  is  quick  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
viewpoints  and  opinions  of  others,  both 
meek  and  great;  wide  open  to  sugges¬ 
tions;  humble  before  criticism;  despising 
a  sharp  tongue.  These  are  the  symbols 
of  a  truly  great  man.  " 


SQUIER  STRINGS 

Tb«  World's  FInost 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 
ALL  AMERICAN  STRINGS  ' 
TGMKAT  VIOLIN  SETS 


BAIflfUBArnUMC,  Buffet,  new.  case.  E), 

contra  bam,  sacrifice . glSO 

9  Bb  Pedler  Boehm  ebonite  clarinets, 
new,  returned  rentals,  reg.  $44,  spe¬ 
cial  . t*S 

4  used  Holton  silver  trombones,  case, 

. 115  to  UO 

Conn  Flute  C  and  Djy  beads,  stiver... $45 
Itoo  Cerrinl,  4-5  reeds,  9  shift  piano 
accordion,  pearl,  used  only  60  days.  .9140 

JUST  RELEASED 

New  ultra  modem  hannony  book  by  B. 
Vaneaek,  reconunended  by  Stokowski, 
Spaeth,  Goidmmrfc,  Rapee,  explains  ultra 
modem  chords,  scales.  Price . 99 

Beikoff  Mutie  Co.,  BI29  W.  Norik  Ava. 

Mllvaakss.  Wl*.  RcfwwMs:  IM  Wb.  NaPI  Baak 


DRUMMERS  AND  XYLOPHONE  PUYERS 

LEARN  to  pUy  these  instruments  and 
earn  your  way  through  college,  ms  many  oi 
my  pupils  are  now  doing. 

ZIPP  DRUM  MD  XYLOPHONE  nVOlO 

IXCLUtIVCLY 

Rosas  4U,  Lyim  and  Haaly  BMg. 

PHONE  WAB.  WOO 


’The  cost  of  the  two  we^s’  tour  of  the 
band  approximated  ten  thousand  doUara 
The  city  of  Joliet  raised  three  tboussmd 
of  this  amount  through  its  band  concerts, 

Pleete  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine. 
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tag  day,  parent  club  events,  and  popular 
subscriptions ;  the  Committee  for  the  Fur¬ 
therance  of  Instrumental  Music  in  New 
York  subscribed  four  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  collected  from  their  member¬ 
ship  and  the  band  instrument  industry. 
Radio  City  paid  twenty-flve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  week’s  engagement. 


Specialixing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  whst  yon  have  in 
tniad.  We  will  design  and 
submit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs. 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dspt.  M.  CS  S.  StaU  St. 


One  of  the  finest  numbers  in  the  Joliet 
band’s  repertoire  this  spring  is  ”The  Bells 
of  St  Mary”  in  a  special  arrangement  by 
Henry  Fillmore,  noted  director  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  publisher.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Radio  City  schedule  did  not  permit 
the  performance  of  either  this  or  the  cor¬ 
net  duo  number  known  as  “The  Two 
Imt»8”  by  Harry  Alford.  ’This  number 
played  with  the  band  by  Frank  Baird  and 
Robert  Lding  invariably  brings  down  the 
house.  Both  numbers  appeared  frequently 
on  all  programs  played  outside  of  the 
Music  hall. 


DESIGNERS 

AMS 

MANUFACTURERS 
FINE  UNIFORMS 


Wrife  for  Our 
lEAUTIFUL  CATALOG 
•nd  NEW  SPRING 
SUPPLEMENT 


UNION  MAM  S 

f^NIFORMS 

ior 

SCSOOL  BANOS 

Uniforms  with  Fit, 
Style  and  Comfort.  Send 
for  catalog  3d2S,  eam- 
pfea  and  prices.  Moot 
Prise  Winning  Bands 
wear  nniforms  made  by 

ThePETTIBONE  BROS.Mlf.Ca. 


A  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  Director 
McAllister  and  Dr.  Goldman,  who  played 
a  prominent  part  in  bringing  the  band  to 
New  York,  was  held  at  the  Stockholm  res¬ 
taurant.  Mr.  McAllister  showed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Dr.  Goldman  by  presenting  him 
with  a  gold  medal  and  a  blue  and  gold 
ribbon.  The  Bureau  for  the  Furtherance 
of  Instrumental  Music,  which  assisted  in 
raising  funds  to  finance  the  band’s  trip, 
promoted  the  dinner. 

George  Bundy,  head  of  the  Bureau,  ad¬ 
vised  the  band  boys  not  to  be  surprised 
if  they  received  an  invitation  for  a  Holly¬ 
wood  engagement. 


'A  Qaality  Unifcm 
for  Every  Purse" 


OWN  A  GENUINE 

A.  Goldbeck  Metal  Ebonite 


There  were  131  passengers  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  train  that  carried  the  Joliet  band  on 
its  recent  tour.  Ninety-four  playing  mu¬ 
sicians  performed  at  Radio  City.  The 
band  placed  thirty-six  concerts  during  the 
entire  trip. 


Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  heard 
the  band  perform  on  this  trip.  With  one 
sweep  of  the  baton  they  played  in  the 
three  greatest  entertainment  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  the  Metropolitan  Oi>era  house,  and 
Radio  City  Music  hall. 


FOR 

YOUR 

BAND 


WRITE  FOR 
OUR  FREE 

catalog 


Vtk  All*  Sssmtmm..  7M 
C  HeMy  fanelNa*. .  A4f 
U  Tmsr  tasmkmt. . 

M  ■aHHBHSmM***  It'S 

Tty  (a*  of  Ih***  Ooldbwsk  Baitw- 
plMN  sad  M*  haw  fnsUy  It  1*^ 
pn***  tm*  tad  pUylaf  guUU**  it 
my  lasNmMat.  Baitiftetlai  tatnawad  ar  Baaay  t^ 
rmdaA  Otdw  dlnet  tnm  thU  adrwUiaaaot  ar  aik 
year  aawl*  daalar. 

ARTHUR  GOLDBECK 

DEPT.  41 A  tW  «.  WABAtH  AVE.,  CHICABO,  ILL. 


Forrest  McAllister  was  a  veritable 
shadow  of  the  senior  director,  anticipating 
his  father’s  wishes  and  assisting  invalu¬ 
ably  with  every  performance.  He  con¬ 
ducted  on  several  occasions,  both  at  Radio 
City  and  at  other  concerts.  It  is  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  observe  the  harmony  and  under¬ 
standing  with  which  this  father  and  son 
work  together. 


Forrest  McAllister,  associate  director, 
and  Phyllis  Anderson,  sponsor,  were 
among  those  to  cast  their  voices  in  one 
of  the  daily  informal  interviews  over  a 
nation-wide  hookup  from  the  lobby  of  the 
theater.  Miss  Helen  Lowrey,  adult  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  band  party,  was  also  featured 
in  a  lobby  interview. 


Loose-Leaf 

Portfolio. 


All-Weather 
I  Band 


_  Music  _ 

LMMawsmawsMlS  Simple  in  design,  well  con- 
atructed  from  good  nute- 
nals,  rigid  cloth  board 
back,  holds  34  or  more 
MCRSBSfir?  musical  numbers, 
■iNiiiy—  mounted  on  the  music  lyre 
^SlRBmmSilsU  without  covering  a  note, 
guaranteed  to  give  the 
service  and  long  life  you 
have  a  right  to  exp^. 
One  of  the  most  economical  investments  any 
band  can  make.  It  saves  time  and  protects 
the  music. 

As  necessary  as  shoes  for  marching.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  five  different  colors;  black,  navy 

blue,  dark  red,  maroon  and  olive-drab.  See 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  us  for  FREE 
literature  and  quotations,  stating  your  choice  of 
color  and  numbw  of  folios  required.  Do  it  today ! 


A  most  unusual  stvis  book. 
Many  uniforms  dsMmsd  os- 
psefolly  for  School  Bonds. 

Also  special  designing  to 
embody  your  own  ideas. 

Catalog  (style  book)  and 
•ua^es  sent  free  to  proe- 
peenve  purchasers. 

LbI  us  Uniioim 
YOUB  Bond  Also 


Music  hall  stage  hands  enthusiastically 
acclaimed  the  band  “the  best  that  has 
ever  been  in  this  place.” 


’The  great  ship  docks,  the  battery  and 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Staten  Island, 

Chinatown,  and  the  Art  museum,  all 
linked  together  by  the  sidewalks  and  the 
subway  of  New  York,  were  an  objectified 
education  to  the  boys. 

Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaaine. 


ThsDsruSaxamlClarinetReBd 

The  troth,  nothing  bnt  the  troth.  Help 
yonrtelf  with  the  DERU  REED.  Spe¬ 
cially  nude  from 
the  bntt  of  lonth- 
em  French  cane. 
Give!  a  marvelons 
tone  and  laati 
longer.  Made  in 
five  atrengtha,  aoft; 
aoft-medinm;  me- 
dinm;  medinm* 
atiff;  and  atiC. 

Atk  your 
dealer  or 

F.  DERU  t 
COMPANY 

239  W.  42nd 
Street 
N.  Y.  C 


OBOB  PLATB1I8 

Try  my  oboe  and  Enalish  Horn  reeds 
made  especially  for  students’  require¬ 
ments. 

Send  for  particulars  and  introductory 
offer. 

ALFRED  A.  WALES 
Successor  to  R.  Shaw 
111  Indiana  Ave.  ProvUmica,  R.  1. 

PlesM  mratlon  thli  msissine. 


Minh  Bi|iMMrs  Bawl  A  OrdNstra  loeks 

(Is  Ust  la  asiMels  Frsa  Csart  ts  Cssst) 

-  Hlnalliw's  Ooldsn  JobtlM”  —  "Banny  Saskaas.” 
"ALO.  Barass  Orasd  latrss”— "Oddaa  State  Baad" 
(NSW  Baanpy  Ifsrcbes  tar  Band,  by  Chat.  B.  Pest.) 
DIBTBmUTOB— TORE  *  USA  Band  lasMasaaU 
PEDLKB  '‘CostoabalU”  Clarlaals  sad  ristaa. 

Write  far  saapls  parts.  Cstidacs  and  Prists 
MAMH  MUSIC  HOUSE 
III  Wlaaabaea  SL  Oatarah.  lam 


RINGS  &  PINS  FOR  SCHOOL  BANDS 


Pin  shown  at  left, 

25c  ailTsr  plata  or 
gold  plate.  Riiw  at 
right,  sterling  silver, 
ft.  Write  for  26-page 
caulog. 

GROUSE  COMPANY 


II  Bmca  Aro.,Nartli  Altlahara,  Mass. 


AHENTIOkl 


SPECIAL 


*  *  * 


We  specialize  in  high  grade  repairing — all 
typaa  of  mnaical  instmmcBto— inehMliag  oosn- 
plete  overhatil  work. 

Sale— an  used  and  rebuilt  lutrussaata — os 
list— asantlan  laatruaiaBt  In  which  yea  srs 
Istarastad.  Write  tar  wtaas. 

TOM  IROWN  MUSIC  COMPANY 
SIS  S.  Wabasli  Avo. _ Chicago 


EXPERT  REPAR  SERVICE 

Brasses  Woodwinds 
Ssxophones  •  Percussion 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

SM  Sonth  Wabaab  Avo.  Chlcngo 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

TtadNS  Hin  li  nay  TmbiM  CuncUy 
Enest  CMi,  117  L  m  SL.  Niw  Yirk 

MHT  PORTPRIO  FOR  St.SS 


PlooM  Give 
PREFERENCE 
TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Fine  Art  of 
Fingering 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

tion  has  been  edited  by  an  up-to-date 
and  progressive  musician. 

In  the  example  from  “Symphony 
Espagnole,”  Lalo,  the  value  of  the  fin¬ 
gered  octave  is  clearly  demonstrated 
— try  this  passage  in  the  old  manner 
of  playing  the  octaves  with  the  first 
and  fourth  fingers  and  note  the  sliding 
(bad  effect)  which  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible.  Then  try  the  same  passage 
in  fingered  octaves,  using  the  first  and 
third  fingers  and  the  second  and 
fourth,  and  note  when  this  is  mastered 
how  much  better  the  bow  and  fingers 
co-ordinate. 

The  example  from  the  Concerto  of 
Paganini  shows  how  ineffective  these 
passages  are  when  bowed  and  fingered 
as  in  the  WilhelmJ  edition.  You  will 
notice  that  the  examples  are  fingered 
and  bowed  in  different  manners — ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Judgment,  the  lack  of 
effectiveness  in  fingering  and  bowing, 
found  in  the  aforementioned  edition, 
is  clearly  demonstrated  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  newer  type  of  bow  and 
finger  technic. 

I  wish  to  cite  a  case  where  the  lack 
of  finger  control  marred  an  otherwise 
beautiful  performance  of  the  “Con¬ 
certo  in  A  Major,”  by  Mozart.  In  the 
Mozart  example,  the  performer  con¬ 
tinually  lifted  his  fingers  and  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  performance  of  many  of 
the  lovely  passages  only  partly  in 
tune.  Try  the  different  passages  in 
this  example  and  pay  strict  attention 
when  crossing  strings  not  to  lift  the 
fingers  too  high  as  this  causes  the 
fingers  to  travel  too  far  through  space 
and  has  a  tendency  to  tighten  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  the  hand. 

In  another  example,  I  have  used  the 
“Chaconne”  of  Vitali.  You  will  notice 
that  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
fingering — both  are  effective  but  in 
most  cases  the  gliding  of  one  finger 
along  the  string  (as  when  using  the 
third  finger  D,  on  the  A  string,  and 
gilding  the  third  finger  A,  on  the  same 
string)  Is  done  with  too  much  porta¬ 
mento  and  causes  an  unpleasant 
sound.  This  type  of  shift  should  be 
used  only  when  the  performer  can  get 
the  desired  pleasant  effect  and  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  I  advise  the 
use  of  the  other  type  of  fingering. 

My  aim  in  writing  these  articles  is 
to  try  to  help  those  who  may  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  with  the 
better  teachers  and  my  experienoe 
with  teachers  at  my  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  classes  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
college  proves  the  necessity  of  contact 
with  the  advanced  pedagogue. 


VANDERCOOK 

Five  Weeks  Summer  Session 
June  29 — ^July  91st 
for  Bond,  Orch.,  Choral  diracfors,  Taach- 
•ra.  Supervisors.  Fully  accrsditsd  coursas 
on  Bachelor  and  Master  oi  Music  de¬ 
grees.  Doily  ensembles,  classes,  etc., 
with  nationally  iamous  iaculty.  Low 
tuition  and  expenses. 

TWO  WEEKS  CAMP 

August  3-16 

Music  and  recreation  (in  a  beautiiul 
camp  near  Chicago  on  shore  oi  Lake 
Michigan)  lor  Band,  Orch.,  Choral  stu¬ 
dents  (boys  and  girls)  oi  H.  S.  and  Jr. 
Hi  ages.  Daily  ensembles,  classes, 
swimming,  etc.  Special  classes  tor  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  etc.,  personal  direc¬ 
tion  oi  Mr.  VanderCook.  SXi.bO  lor 
students;  E30  lor  teachers,  covers  room, 
meals,  tuition  complete  lor  entire  two 
weeks. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES— 
fully  accreditsd. 

For  detaiis  oddrsss  Secretary 
1652  Warren  Blvd..  Chicago 


IBahibBon  College 

presents  a 

Summer  Music-School- 
Cconp 

June  23rd — July  Slst 
For  Boys  from  12  to  18 

“Music  and  Play  for 
Every  Day" 

For  information  address; 

JaniM  Christian  PfohL 
Director  of  Music 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE 

Davidson.  North  Carolina 


~  MARCH  WINDS  ~ 
and  APRIL  SHOWERS 

do  more  than  bring  May  flowers — they 
prove  the  quality  of 

in-Weaiticf  Drumheads 

Only  the  finest  drumhead  stays 
pliant  and  strong  under  heavy  rains. 
Only  the  finest  can  take  a  tattoo  of  rain 
steaidler  then  the  beat  of  the  drumstick, 
and  grow  neither  soggy  nor  brittle. 
That’s  why  we  say,  “Vte  All-Weatktr 
Drumhead*.” 

Dnnhead  Co.  of  AMorica 

_  Its  nnsT  AVE„  mrssuROH,  pa.  — 


The  ERNEST  WILUAMS  SCHOOL  el  MUSIC 

Bpsrtillilnt  is  Baad  ar  Orahaitral  tralnlWL  Dalb 
rUiaamla.  Bpaclal  ar  Thraa  Taar  CkrtUcals  easraa. 
Prlrata  InatrocUan.  Tbaaty,  ranilsiitini  ArraiwlBS. 
Dtattasstabad  raeslty  lacludlM  Plam  Haaratta. 
TMla.  SoUassls;  Ibrhav  L.  Taka  OwSiatratlaa. 
Baad  Arraardat. 

For  further  information  adirttt 
THE  IE6ISTIAR.  HI  OcsiB  Anast,  ■nst%a.  Has  Tart 


EXTRAORDINARy  OFFEB 

Opportunity  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  som  part 
of  his  or  her  tuition  while  attending  a  lead¬ 
ing  music  school.  This  oiler  oppUee  to  both 
summer  and  winter  sessions.  In  writing 
specifically  state  background  in  detail,  and 
further  particulars  will  be  sent  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  10,  The  SCHCKIL  MUSICIAN. 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Asr'i),  1936 
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35  WORDS  FOR  U.OO 


BUFFET  SamMaphooe,  thopworak  Eb  eoatn, 
CMC,  $150;  Galanti  120  baa*  accoitlion  damoo- 
ttoator.  $13S ;  Bueachcr  Tromboiic  Bb  and  F, 
SSO;  King  BBb  Sooaaphone,  ailTcr,  $75;  write 
for  detail!.  B«lioff  Mntic  Company,  5129  W. 
North  Ave-,  Milwankee,  Witconam. _ 


fl  3000  MILE  BHRGflIN  COUNTER 


HICKBRNELL  Solo  Trumpet;  “Stradiyarina  of 
the  Braaaea.”  Only  trumpet  with  original  true 
trumpet  tone ;  rich,  clear,  flexible — Mt  hard, 
“peixuaaion”  quality.  Send  for  reprint — “What 
ia  difference  b^ween  comet  and  trumpet.’*  Roai 
Hickeraeil,  Warren,  Ohio. _ 


BASSOON-OBOE  reeda:  Hand  made  adected 
French  cane.  Unreaerredly  guaranteed.  Heckel 
Baaioon,  75c.  Oboe  (aeamleaa  tube)  7Sc  or  Me 
with  your  old  tube.  Sent  on  trial.  State  atrength 
deaired.  L.  E.  M.  Coamey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 
Calif. _ _ 


ATTENTION  braaa  inatrument  playera;  Mouth- 
piecea,  tranaparent,  a  material  that  reata  eery 
comfortably  on  the  lip,  alao  braaa  mouthpieces, 
specially  built  to  suit  your  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  extension  rim  type.  T.  M.  Koeder, 

NaperriUe,  lU. _ 

FOB  SALE:  Three  Selmer  master  metal  Boehm 
Clarinets,  shopworn  only,  to  go  at  $75  each. 
Beautiful  gold  lacquered  Olds  Trombone  outfit 
(used),  $fiO.  All  or  part  of  complete  drum  and 
bugle  cam  outfit.  Wallace  Mush:  House.  4236 
Wfleox  St.,  (Chicago,  IIL  _ 


"GOLIAD"  the  oflicial  Texas  Centennial  March 
by  Joe  Berr^an  now  ready  for  band.  A  fine 
concert  marm.  This  march  will  be  played  by 
America’s  best  bands.  Scored  for  symphonic 
band.  Send  for  themntics.  Ellis  B.  Hall,  Pub- 


liahera,  Amarillo.  Texas. 


reeds;  hud-made,  accurately  tuned,  and  graded, 

(soft  —  medium  —  stiff);  responsive,  dependable 
reeds ;  sent  absolutely  ready  to  play.  One-half  doe., 

$7.50;  dosen.  $15.  "Reed  Specialist”  Box  4667 
(Anacostia),  Washington,  D.  C. 

“OBOE  REED  TECHNIQUE":  New.  a  real 
textbook,  $1.50.  $1  special  if  you  mentior  this 

ad.  How  to  make  or  retouch  oboe  reeds.  Men¬ 
tion  your  connection  with  music.  35  yeara’  na¬ 
tional  apecialixation  in  woodwinds,  specialists  in 
oboe,  oboe  repairing,  reed  making  supplies,  oboe 
music.  Ask  for  catalog.  Baxter  Northup  Com- 
pany,  837  S.  Olive.  Los  Angeles,  (^lifomia. 

OBOE  P  LATERE:  Vou  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  amaxing  offer.  Teek  reeds  for 
easier  playing,  9(lc  each.  3  (or  $2.  6  (or  $3.75, 
postpaid.  Teek  Reed  Comps-y,  112  West  Bar- 

ker,  Michigan  CSty,  Ind. _ 

OBOE  REKDS:  Keady  to  play,  dependable, 
easy  blowing.  70c  each  plus  old  tubes;  3  for 
$2 ;  6  for  U.85.  Proof  of  the  reed  is  in  the 
playing.  Made  and  tested  by  Russell  Saunders. 

KIkhorn,  Wis.  _ 

REEDS:  Lyu  patent  unbreakable  metal  reed 
now  telling,  clannet,  50c;  Eb  alto,  75c;  ^ 
tenor,  $1.  Finished  soft,  med.  soft,  med.  stiff. 

Sold  for  cash  or  c.o.(L  Lynn’s  Reed,  1810  5th 

Ave.,  Beaver  FhUs,  Penna. _ 

BASSOON  RKEDS  ;  High  quality  profes- 
sional  reeds,  of  my  own  hand  make.  Ready  to 
play,  easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big 
briiliut  tone,  4  reeds  $3  postau  prepaid.  John 

E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 

Kke  my  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to 
pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50. 
Also  Loree  ObM.  Andre  Andraud,  3500  Brent¬ 
wood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HEADACHE:  and  other  pains  relieved  safer 
and  quicker  by  Treo-feen,  25c.  Prepaid  from 
Dr.  P.  O.  Bugge,  Bisbee,  North  Dakota. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  SONQWRITINO:  Simi^fied 
with  the  aid  of  our  complete  guide  ’'From 
Rhymes  to  Riches,’’  by  A1  Lewis,  famous  writer 
of  many  sou  bits.  Postpaid,  $1.  Donaldson 
Douglas  &  (jumble,  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New 
York  City. _ 


octave  and  trunk,  2)4  octave  and  case,  two  pair 
Turkish  (Cymbals,  two  bast  Drums,  Lcedy  28x22, 
Ward  28x16,  heads,  accessories,  cheap.  H.  A. 
Fogel,  P.  O.  Box  445,  (Canton.  Ohio. 

ANNUAL  SALE:  Mouthpieces  for  all  instru- 
ments.  Save  50%.  Prices  tent  on  request. 
Send  (or  oatali^  of  our  genuine  Italian  strings 
and  our  sensational  new  all  metal  strings.  Send 
$.10  for  sample  Sansone  reed.  Sansone  Musical 
Instruments,  Inc.,  World’s  largest  French  Horn 
bouse.  1658  Brosidway,  N.  Y.  C. _ 


100  PHOTO  postcards  copied  from  any  photo, 
$3.  Sample  free.  Enlargements.  Kodak  prints 
any  sixe,  3c  each,  25  for  60c;  photo  mirrors, 
buttons,  statues,  cuts,  and  mats.  William  Fil- 
line,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  (Chicago,  Ill. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  musicians  of  high  school  age 
(or  the  BoUet  Military  and  Naval  School  Band. 
Liberal  reductions  in  scholarshipt  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  Music  Dept.,  Bolles  School,  San  Jose  Blvd., 
Jacksonville.  Fla. _ _ _ 


made 


Oboe  conservatory  system.  Very  fine  wood, 
Boehm  system  Cbu-inet  made  by  Cundy-Bettoney. 
King  Baritone  aide  action  in  case.  Mrs.  Arvine 
Q.  Kindinger,  Crestline,  Ohio. _ 


HOT  CHORUSES;  Dinah,  Ida,  Tiger  Rag,  St. 
Louis  Blues  for  clarinet.  Eh,  alto,  and  Bb  tenor 
sax  and  tmm^t.  4  choruses  for  $1.  School 
supervisors,  write  about  renting  clarinets.  W.  G. 
Hlavin,  3547  East  161st  St.,  (Jevdand,  Ohio. 


VIOLINS:  UnbreakahU 


_ _ _  _  -no  repair  bills  on 

this  violin.  Suitable'  for  anyone.  Finished  in 
beautiful  natural  wood  graining;  good  bow. 
strings,  and  case.  Excellent  tone.  Th|rty-five 
dollars  prepaid.  Terms.  Aluminum  Musical  In- 

strument  Company,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. _ 

REBUILT  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Honestly  rebuilt — fully  guaranteed.  Write  for 
fist  and  special  discount  to  teadiers.  Catalog 
of  new  instruments  sent  upon  request.  Weymann 
(Company,  _  Deot.  SM-4,  13th  and  Arch  Sts., 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  old  Hopf  Violin.  Power¬ 
ful,  brilUant  tone,  value  $150 ;  price,  $40,  with 
case  and  bow.  Silver  plated  Trumpet,  Thompson- 
Oddl,  perfect  condition,  value  $40;  price  $15, 
with  caae.  High  grade  brass  Trumpet  with  case, 
$8.50.  Weston,  37  Cedar  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Philiulelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS:  Forty  scarlet 


BASS  CLARINl 


$65.  Conn  F  Saxophone.  $35.  Oboe  (militarv 
system),  $35.  Buescher  Trumpet,  $30.  All 
above  with  cases.  Martin  Eh  Bars  (new),  $M. 
Old  'Cdlo,  $25.  Miller,  432  Broadway,  C^m- 

dCT,  N.  J. _ 

Mew  and  rebuilt  band  and  orchestra  instru- 
mentt  at  bargain  prices.  One  of  the  country’s 
most  reputable  instrument  factories.  Write  S. 
B.,  Boot  297,  cate  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
FLUTES:  Office  demonstration  models  four 
weeks  oM,  repoKthed,  repadded,  brand  new  case, 
model  numbcT  A,  18%  nickel  silver  throimhout. 
quadruple  silver  plate,  $45.  Model  number  B 
with  solid  sterling  silver  mechanism  silver  plated 
body,  U8.  Haynea-Schwelm  Company,  Roslin- 


Kind  Words 


"Hex,  Elton  and  I,  all  three,  get  copies 
of  1210  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  we 
don’t  want  to  mlas  a  copy.  I  am  having 
the  boys  put  their  copies  away,  and  later 
we  will  Index  them  In  such  a  way  as  to  be 
able  to  find  an  article  on  anything  we 
wish  to  find — thus  building  up  a  music 
encyclopedia  and  a  much  fuller  one  than 
the  ordinary  encyclopedia." — O.  W.  Beene, 
president  of  Iforthem  Divieion,  Texae 
Band  Teacher*  aeeociation. 


Bh  (Harinet  display 


usual  bargain.  $38.50.  Moennig  Bb  Cl^net, 
excrilent  playing  condition,  $18.  Other  metal 
Bb  Clarinirts  from  $12.50  nn.  King  Bb  tenor 
Suophooe,  finish  3,  $65.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333 

West  18tb  St.,  Chicago,  IB. _ 

FLUTES,  CLARINETS,  bought,  sold,  ex¬ 
changed,  repaired.  Fhite.  Wm.  S.  Haynes,  wood. 
$30.  Piccolo  C,  Conn,  gold  plated,  $30.  Several 
M  Clarinets,  wood,  $25.  Big  discounts  on  new 
Flutes,  Clarinets.  O.  R.  Werner,  3425  Fullerton, 
Chicago. 

HOLTON  REVELATI6n  slide  Trombone,  sil- 
ver  plated  7  inch  bell  gold  plated,  $45.  Buescher 
slide  Trombone  silver  plated  7  inch  bell  gold 
plated,  $45.  Conn  8  inch  bell  slide  'Trombone 
gold  plated  display  sample,  $60.  Joseph  Jiran, 
1333  West  18th  St,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 


OBOE  AND  Enghsh  Horn  music;  Must  tell 
personal  new  collection  of  over  300  solos  for 
Oboe,  English  Horn,  with  Piano  and  orchestra. 
Almort  evmvthing  written  included  in  this  col¬ 
lection;  send  for  list;  20%  discount  with  order. 
Oboist.  1430  W  Street.  S.  E..  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


I  enjoy  your  magnsine  and  wish  that 
each  of  my  band  members  was  a  aub- 
acriber.  ’They  all  read  mine. — Dean 
Shank,  handmaeter,  Waxahachie,  Tex. 


PLAT  HOT  Saxophone 


Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher  or 
pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  nlsv  -nod- 
em  saxophone.  $1  postpaid.  Caton  Publishing 
Co.,  815  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cafif. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  now  open  to  q^ified  high 
school  band  nsnsicians  at  leading  Eastern  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1936-1937  session.  Value  $M0. 
Selectioa  by  audition  only.  Sophomore,  juniors 
preferred.  Write  for  application.  Box  36,  The 

.SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. _ 

SCHOOL  PLAYS,  dialognea,  redtatiasis,  drilla 
joke  booka  tableau  lights,  wigs,  beards,  mus¬ 
taches.  and  stage  make-un  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
free.  Dept.  3,  Ames  Publishing  Co.,  Clyde. 
Ohio. _ 


ATTENTION:  Poor 


_ _ _  _  _  response. 

weak  tones,  bad  intonation  are  hindrances.  Have 
your  flute  over-hauled  by  professional  flutist.  Best 
work,  lowest  prices,  qnidc  service.  Additional 
25%  discount  to  scJiools  and  studenta  O.  R. 

Werner.  3425  Fullerton.  Chicago. _ 

TWENTT-FOUR  ninety-five  tavs  a  beautiful 
silver  Bb  Clarinet  and  new  style  velvet  lined 
case.  All  accessories.  Money  back  guarantee.. 
Retails  forty-five  dollars.  Save  twenty  dollars 
on  this  purehsse.  Gurley-Oaesgens  Music  Co.. 

Utica.  N.  T. _ 

SCHOOL  OBOE  playars:  Ot 
play,  70c  each  with  old  tubes 
for  $3.70.  Tested  and  guaran 
G.  V^.  Send  to  2216  E.  : 


I  should  like  to  add  my  humble  praise 
for  this  truly  line  edition.  It  Is  indeed 
inqilring  and  educational  to  young  mu- 
sldana — Harry  Snmmere,  Warren,  Pa. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ably  repre¬ 
sents  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  modern 
age.  It  Is  clsMy  in  appearance,  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  Its  program,  and  inspirational  in 
Its  contents.  May  it  have  increasing 
prosperity. — Herbert  Reed,  director,  San 
Antonio,  Texae,  Band  echool. 


e  reeds,  easy  to  BANJOl:  The  Bacon  and  Day  Banjos  are 

3  for  $1.90:  6  known  from  coast  to  coswt  at  meeting  the  de- 

»d  by  William  mands  of  the  most  critical  playera  Send  for 

ith  St.,  Granite  latest  literature.  The  Bacoc  Banjo  Co.,  Groton, 

on  the  Thamea,  Conn.  . 

Pleete  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  ant— ling  edvertuementt  ««  tkU  mepeeine. 


1.— EVELYN  ELIAS 
Trumpet  Soloist 
with  Irene  Vermillion  &  Co. 

3.— FRANCES  KLEIN 
Trumpet  Soloist 
with  Irene  Vermillion  &  Co. 


VIRGINIA  LOUISE  CUSHMAN 
Comet  Soloist 

Santa  Barbara  Municipal  Band 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


2.— LEONA  MAY  SMITH 
Radio  Star  and  Comet  Soloist 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.— MAE  JEAN  RICH 
Comet  Soloist 

with  Irene  Vermillion  &  Co. 


WHY  THESE  OUTSTANDING  ARTISTS  PREFER  KINGS 

INGS  are  in  most  perfect  tune.  KINGS,  with  their  smooth  and  quick  valve  action  make  difficult  technical  passases 


easier  to  play.  KINGS  possess  the  most  beautiful  tone  quality,  and  are  capable  of  the  tonal  volume. 


I.  "You  can’t  beat  a  KING,"  writes  Evelyn  Elias  (Oct.  31st,  1935). 

'■  "I  have  used  the  KING  Master  Model  comet  during  my  ensasement  at 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  where  its  marvelous  tone  won  tne  hishest  praise 
from  my  associates.  I  have  used  it  exclusively  in  my  broadcasts  with  Dick 
Liebert,  on  an  NBC  hookup.  The  microphone  is  a  severe  critic,  yet  my 
KING  Comet  has  passed  every  conceivable  test  in  resards  to  intonation, 
brilliance  and  quality  of  tone."  (Sisned)  Leona  May  Smith  (Oct.  1 , 1 935). 


7/2e  H.N. WHITE  Co. 

RAM)  ISSTRUMFSTS 

S22.S  Sup  trior  Avt.,  Cleveland,  Ohio- 


3.  "I  have  always  attributed  my  success  to  the  fine  response  of  the  KING 
Trumpet,  Liberty  Model." — (Signed)  Frances  Klein  (April  30,  1935). 

4.  "True  tone,  perfect  valve  action,  weight  and  balance  of  the  KING,  gives 
me  the  feeling  of  complete  security  when  I  start  my  solos. — (Signed)  Mae 
Jean  Rich  (March  13,  1935). 


PU'aSE  SND  FREE  COPV  OF  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  No.  • 

INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN  .  _  _ 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ SM 


WHITEMAN'S  TROMBONE  SECTION 


The  “Kui(  of  Jeu**  and  hie  vorid  {unooe  onheetim,  year  after 
year,  maintain  their  popularity  on  the  airwayi  and  in  danee 
and  ooaeert  irork.  Now  featared  on  the  Teiaoo  Jumbo  and 
Woodbury  pto(iame  orer  big  NBC  networka.  At  tigbt  in  the 
star  trombooe  aeetion  of  thia  great  muaioal  organuatioo. 
From  top  down  in  the  photo.  Jack  Teagarden,  Hal  Matthewi 
•ad  “KO’*  Rank,  three  of  the  moat  talented  and  reraatile 
trombone  artieta  in  the  profenion.  All  three  play  Conna  and 
endone  them  aa  the  fineat  inatrumenta  obtainable.  Photo, 
January  IS,  im 


Every  Sunday  afternoon  at  MO  EST,  yon  ean  hear  Mim 
Helen  Kay*!  ateOar  trumpK  with  Idanianarm' South  Ameri- 
oana  on  the  Ford  Motor  Company’a  new  lineoln-Zephyr 
broadeaat  over  CBS.  Ben  in  tk  only  trumpet  in  thin  ba^ 
and  ahe  in  fmtured  effeetiTely  in  brill^t  rumba  and  eoneert 
numben.  Formerly  lat  chair  with  Ina  Ray  Hutton,  Mim 
Kay  in  one  of  the  outatanding  woman  artiata  of  the  country. 
She  playa  a  Conn  trumpK  and  reeonunenda  it  highly— Fe^ 
tuary  3^  IDSS. 


THE  IXEY 

TO  POPULARITY  AND 
SUCCESS 


Frmm  dimalalaifl  oiiMtmwra  t*  tmpHlialit  prm- 
fmaaimiMls,  miMt  mrtUta  asm*  Hiot  a  lot* 
•Modal  Conn  inatriMnant  U  Hi*  k*y  to  loi- 
Smvoal  s*rf*rimaiKo  and  smotor  awccaaa. 
Try  OM*  now  at  year  C*nn  doalor’a  ator*. 
Or  wrrito  for  fro*  book.  NUaiHoii  btatraaiOMt. 
C  G.  CONN,  ITO.,  49S  Comm  Md«.,  Ukbort,  bid. 

bfatM'a  Lmtgmmt  gtownrocaMrora 


Bngar  WoKe  Kahn  and  hb  fine  orehedra  have  been 
a  bvorite  in  many  at  New  Yotk'a  fineat  hotel  apota  ior 
yean.  He  playa  a  Coon  Bt  Tenor  aax  and  a  Conn  C 
melody  ana  and  hen  need  Conn  inatrumenta  for  10  yeata. 
Reeently  he  deeidad  to  buy  a  new  datineL  In  poaitioe  to 
aeleet  the  werld'a  fineat  inatrument  without  regard  to 
eoat,  it  n  highly  aignifioant  that  hia  aeateh  reaulted  in 
the  purchaae  of  a  Conn  and  be  writm  on  January  24, 
IfiM:  “1  am  eoeifident  that  I  now  have  the  fineat  dari- 
aet  on  the  market’* 


WITH  FREDDIE  MAR1 
AT  ARA60N  BALLRO 


Freddie  Martia’a  Oreheatra  b  one  of  the  moat  popular  danee  baa 
eountry.  Recently  mptured  the  highly  deairahle  Aiagon  Babtm 
Chieaa&  Broadeaating  nightly  over  WGN.  Fiiet  trumpet  b  Mi 
Rensulli.  abown  above  with  hb  Coon  New  York  Symphony  SpeebI, 
with  Jaeuum  Rcaiard,  Irvi^  Aronaon.  George  Gerahwin,  reconl 
Rudy  Vaibe.  Renaulli  b  doi^  a  grand  trumpet  job  on  hb  preaen 


Now  appemiv  with  Buddy  Ronra' pomhr  oreheattm,  at  Joaeph  Suoer,  French  Horn  player  of  the  great  Boaton  Symphony  Here  b  the  fine  baya’ oreheatra  which  reeently  won  fiiit  price  and  aa  tapgB 

H.  Mvot  Orcheatra,reoentlypurdiaaed  the  Conn  doubfc  horn  with  which  he  b  at  the  Rory  Thea^  New  York  City,  in  a  content  on  Fred  AOen’a  popuhi ■ 

bam  artbta  toeo^  themawnTwi^^he  new  CowjSwrlh  abown  above.  He  writca  February  5,  1938:  “It’a  may  blowing,  re-  hour.  The  Muro  Brea.  Orehmtra  b  aolidly  Conn  equipped.  No  wonto  thag^ 

•Mbn  reoordiiwfaaaa.  On  January  2. 1936,  Mr.  Myera  mya:  apooaive  and  equally  fine  in  aU  regbteta.’*  Mr.  MacDonald,  another  winnera  on  thb  amateur  hour  when  they  own  the  aame  kind  of  inatrum^fi 

“The  bimt  amTamootheat  valve  aetioo  I  ever  ^ve  known.”  artbt  in  thb  aame  fine  oreheatra,  alao  pbya  a  Conn  French  Horn.  bgr  the  fineat  profeaaionala.  Photo,  February  4, 1936. 

JILL  COKN  TESTIMONIALS  ARE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  VOLUNTARY  AND  GENUINE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WHICH  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KINO  HAS  BEEN  OR  WIU  K  H 
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